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UCH A SIGN greeted us as we entered the 

famous Narrows in picturesque Williams 
Canyon near Manitou Springs, Colorado, on 
our way up to the internationally-known 
Cave of the Winds. 

There is a reason for this encouragement. 
The great rocks which comprise the Narrows 
bulge out so close together that a driver in 
a modern wide-spread car involuntarily hesi- 
tates before entrusting his precious fenders 
to the granite hands of those boulders. But it 
is all illusion for we safely squirm through 
with much to spare. Then up the canyon we 
climb on a one-way road, well-engineered, but 
tortuous at times with sudden hair-pin turns 
(bobby-type, not the gentle curve of the old- 
fashioned kind), with a steep lift that boils 
the motors of nine out of ten cars in a short 
drive to the top. 

Altogether, that sign is pertinent in its en- 
couragement. 

If Christianity be anything, surely it is 
divine encouragement to great and fearless 
living—Yes You Can’”—plus the fraternal 
example—‘A Million Others Have.” It was 
as new power that our faith began its career 
in history. Paul saw it so repeatedly and re- 
minded his hearers, “You have not been 
called to a fearful spirit but unto power.” 

It’s a call to courage we need everywhere 
in our world today. Elton Trueblood says we 
are suffering from a loss of nerve. Decidedly 
so. But we Christians ought to be a nervy 
crowd—daring, faith-filled, courageous, ag- 
gressive for God. 

We ought to put that canyon sign in our 
churches. “Yes You Can, A Million Others 
Have.” For every so often we confront, in 
the program of the Church, a narrows with a 
steep climb ahead, and we need both divine 
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encouragement and fraternal example to give 
us courage to reach the top. 

It’s downright, simple cowardice we suffer 
from—not any polysyllabic complex—that 
we are so half-hearted and apologetic in tack- 
ling the great programs of the Church. What 
a difference in our budget-raising, our New 
Life Movement, our Mission work, or the 
building of a new church, or the inauguration 
of a new youth program we would see if we 
heeded that canyon sign, “Yes You Can, A 
Million Others Have.” 

We need to put that sign in our homes, too. 
Life has a way of bringing us all to a nar- 
rows with a steep climb ahead. A lost job, a 
bereavement, a personal problem, sickness, 
sin—we face them all at times. But more 
than 50 per cent of their solution is in how 
we tackle them. 


W: HEAR TOO MUCH Nowapays of “nerv- 
ousness.” Everyone suffers from “nerves.”” We 
accept it as inevitably as we do the weather 
—and sometimes trade upon it for conven- 
ience’s sake. We are even accustomed to talk 
profoundly about obscure causes as the 
medics do. 

But an outstanding specialist tells me that 
most of this modern disease of the mind is 
simple fear and lack of decision—lack of 
nerve, he calls it. 

At any rate, we need encouragement to 
get our nerve back. “Yes You Can, A Million 
Others Have.” That’s what faith says to us 
—and Christianity. 

To put it in a more forceful, if less delicate 
way—and sometimes we do need to hear such 
plain speaking—we’d have more power for 
life if we'd all give ourselves “a kick in the 
seat of our can’ts.” 


—MArTIN ANDREW KLINGBERG 
Pastor, Rutgers Presbyterian Church 
New York, New York 
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John Foster Dulles was speaking in 
an autobiographical vein the morning he 
talked from the pulpit of his father’s for- 
mer church in Watertown, New York, 
August 28. What he had to say, as the son 
of the manse, we felt would be of inter- 
est to Presbyterians everywhere, and we 
asked Mr. Dulles for permission to reprint 
his address (“The Church: Foundation for 
World Order,” page 6). 

It was shortly after making this talk 
that Dr. Dulles consented to run for elec- 
tion as United States senator—an election 
which political observers generally agree 
will be watched by people all over the 
country. Presbyterian readers may divide 
their interests, and probably do, among 
different political parties, and those living 
in New York State may or may not vote 
for Mr. Dulles. But whatever their po- 
litical affiliation, Presbyterians, in New 
York and elsewhere, will be interested in 
Mr. Dulles’ views on world peace and 
what the Christian Church can do to im- 
plement it. 


The Reverend William F. Me- 
Dermott (“Return Ticket from Skid 
Row,” page 16) holds the distinction of 
being the very first writer to appear in 
Shoptalk, in the very first issue of P.L. 
In our biographical sketch of that time, 
we reported that Mr. McDermott was for 
a long time religion editor of the Chicago 
Daily News and had written more than 
300 articles on religious and social welfare 
subjects. He was a reporter on the Kansas 
City Star when he decided to enter the 
ministry, was graduated from McCormick 
Seminary, and later went into religious 
journalism. 


THE COVER 

If we were to write captions for the 
five illustrations composing the cover de- 
sign, we would take them verbatim from 
“A Letter to a Son” (page 20). Both are 
citations of the high peaks of experience 
in everyone’s lifetime which have their 
roots in the church. The cover, symboliz- 
ing man’s link with the church, depicts: 
baptism, church membership, work, mar- 
riage, and the “laying on of hands” in the 
service of the church. In his letter, the 
father cites all of these things in recount- 
ing, for his new son, “some of the things 
your parents want you to know and experi- 
ence.” 

“God is the Father and Creator of all 
things. Like your fellows, you came from 
him; you belong to him, and you are 
destined for him.” That would be our 
first caption. 

On joining the church: “What is called 
religion is the whole of life yielded to 
God and not just one segment of it.” 
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On work: “Whatever your life’s work, 
let it be something that needs doing; 
something that you do well, and something 
in which you find purpose.” 

On marriage: “One day I hope you will 
love a good woman with whom you may 
grow in the things that matter,” and on 
service: “Generously offer your self, your 
time, and your money. Don’t hold back. 
. . . Spend and be spent in the service 
of your fellows.” 


COMING ISSUES 

Contents for the next two issues prom- 
ise much the same feeling that is prompted 
by a browsing day spent in a well-filled 
bookshop. With the approach of the holi- 
day season, P. L. again presents a round- 
up of material on books available for 
Christmas giving. There will be articles 
on books for children, summary reviews 


of current best-sellers, and—a_ perennial 
favorite—an evaluation of current re- 
ligious books of merit. 

Our book issues will be highlighted by 
special features on volumes of interest to 
Presbyterians: the Westminster prize 
book, Prince of Egypt, by Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson; Never Dies a Dream by former- 
missionary Margaret Landon, author of 
Anna and the King of Siam; and a beau- 
tifully illustrated book of character stud- 
ies from the Old Testament, Jn Our 
Image, published by Oxford Press. 

For more general reading, the Novem- 
ber 12 issue will include several articles 
of interest. A fascinating one is the story 
of Donaldina Cameron, who for many 
years carried on a daring mission program 
in San Francisco’s Chinatown. Another in- 
cludes an account of children’s church 
services. 
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To Be Content 


| poe I HAVE LEARNED in whatsoever 
state I am, therein to be content.” 
That is an arresting statement. To hear a 
man declare boldly and with a ring of 
conviction that he has learned the secret 
of contentment should give us pause. 
Most of us are like thermometers, up or 
down, depending upon outside circum- 
stances. And since these are never in per- 
fect adjustment, there is a nervous fret- 
ting. The face is not lighted up with hope. 
But here is one who has learned to be 
independent of outside circumstances. “I 
know how to live humbly,” he tells us. “I 
also know how to live in prosperity. I 
have been initiated into the secret for all 
sorts and conditions of life, for plenty 
and for hunger, for prosperity and for 
privations. I have learned to be content.” 

The word “content” which Paul uses 
here meant in his day -“self-sufficient.” 
To us this suggests a false estimate of 
one’s worth, but to the Greeks it repre- 
sented a great virtue, being sufficient 
within one’s self for every emergency. 
Paul had learned the secret of living above 
circumstances. Previously he had been a 
slave to them. He was restless and fever- 
ish. Ambition was eating out his life. He 
was constantly torn between following his 
better impulses and giving way to his 
lower passions. What made the change, 
Paul? His answer is simple: “I met some- 
one.” 


Au or us have met individuals who 
changed our lives in certain particulars. 
Sut Paul met someone who revolutionized 
his whole being. He met the Son of God 
himself, his Redeemer and his risen Lord, 
the one who loved him and had given up 
His life for him. The consuming passion 
of Paul’s life came to be this—to live for 
that One. 

It was then he found peace and became 
independent of the world of things. “Place 
this in your mind as an inescapable truth,” 
a great and good man tells us. “A life 
without Christ is a life without peace. 
Without him you may have excitement, 
pleasure, gratified passions, success, ac- 
complished hope, but peace—never! If 
vou live without him, you may forget 
that you have not him, and you can 
plunge into the world, and so lose con- 
sciousness of the aching void, but it is 
there all the same. You will never have 
peace until you go to him.” With him 


you will be self-sufficient, not because 
your sufficiency is of yourself, but of him 
who dwells at the center of your life. 

“T have given my heart to Christ,” 
says someone, “but there are times when 
circumstances are just too much for me.” 
It is well for us to remember that the 
secret of self-sufficiency is not only a mat- 
ter of revelation, but is also a process of 
education. “I have learned,” said Paul, 
“in whatsoever state I am, therein to be 
content.” Three things we must do, else 
all our professions of Christ are empty 
words and we have no more peace than 
the worldling. 


F usr, pray. “In everything, by prayer 
and supplication, with thanksgiving, let 
your requests be made known unto God.” 
“In everything,” the little things as well 
as the great. “With thanksgiving.” When 
we begin to number our blessings we for- 
get our frettings and break into a dox- 
ology. 

Second, think. Think on these things: 
whatsoever things are true, honest, just. 
pure, lovely, of good report. Some there 
are who let their minds dwell upon things 
that are false, unlovely, impure, of evil 
report, and complain that peace is not 
theirs. To achieve power over the world, 
disciplined thought is necessary. 

Third, do. As Paul puts it, “Those 
things which ve have both learned, and re- 
ceived, and heard, and seen in me, do.” 
Let there be fervent praver, right think- 
ing, courageous action, “and the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall keep vour hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus.” 


Daily Readings 
First day: To be content—Philippians 4:1-13 
Second day: Discontented—I Corinthians 1o:1- 
13 
Third day: No peace for worldlings—Isaiah 59: 
1-8 
Fourth day: Slippery places—Psalm 73 
Fifth day: Know him—Job 22:21-30 
Sixth day: Things above—Colossians 3:1-15 
Seventh day: My refuge—Psalm 91 
Eighth day: If it had not been—Psalm 124 
Ninth day: If God be for us—Romans 8: 28-39 
Tenth day: No fear—II Timothy 1:1-12 
Eleventh day: Glorying in tribulation—Romans 
5:I-11 
Twelfth day: Pray—James 5:13-20 
Thirteenth day: Think—Psalm 1o5:1-15 
Fourteenth day: Do—Matthew 25:31-46 
—Epwarp H. RoBERTSs 
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First Assignment 
« I am always glad when a new issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE comes, and I was an- 
ticipating the September 3 issue with 
more than usual interest. But you cannot 
guess the thrill I received when I looked 
at the cover. You see, I am John Law- 
rence Miller’s mother. I think the article 
is very good, and I hope the expression 
on the faces of these two and their words 
concerning their choice of a life work 
will influence many others to see the 
worth-whileness of the Christian life and 
the mission field in particular. .. . I feel 
very humble to be the mother of such a 
worthy son. —Mrs. Ortey L. MILLER 
Amarillo, Texas 


« All Texas Presbyterians and especially 
alumni of Trinity University in San An- 
tonio, Texas, are very proud of John and 
Jean Miller, and we enjoyed the intensely 
interesting story with all the photographs 
in PRESBYTERIAN LiFe of September 3. 
But please make one correction: John 
and Jean began going around together at 
Trinity University in San Antonio, not 
Trinity College in Amarillo 
—Mkprs. S. F. Co.irer 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Timberland Parish (Continued) 
« It was with great satisfaction that I 
read Thorp McClusky’s “Timberland Par- 
ish” (PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, September 17). 
I did not know that my old friend Frank 
Higgins had a successor, and such a suc- 
cessor as Dick Ferrell. This is a remark- 
able story well told. 
—WiitiAm H. Hupnet 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


« Each issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE con- 
tains inspiring articles, but “Timberland 
Parish” setting forth the doings of 
Pastor Dick Ferrell hit the spot. A most 
interesting story and a most interesting 
man, setting forth a wonderful example 
for others to follow. —A. J. WALLACE 

Collingswood, New Jersey 


Spirit of Hezekiah 

« In your September 3 issue is an article 
on “The Prayers of Paul and Our Lord.” 
In the issue of May 28 the “Pray for 
Peace” stamp idea is described. In any 
and every description of the Christian 
life the power of prayer is emphasized. 

I do not think anyone will question the 
statement that this nation and all other 
nations are fearful lest another war come. 
Why then is not the Christian Church 

. in its public worship services pray- 
ing God to save us from another war? 

I listened to four ministers [this 
summer] and not one of them prayed 
that we be saved from war. 

If I were outside of the church, it 
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would appear to me that either we did not 
believe what we claim for the power of 
prayer, or we did not believe God could 
prevent a war. 

I know some prayer books have a prayer 
for peace, but though the words and sen- 
timent are right, they have been used 
when there was no threat of war until 
they convey no meaning. 

What we need is the spirit in which 
Hezekiah went to God for protection 
when Sennacherib came against Judah. He 
told God exactly what he feared and 
asked for protection from it. 

There has been much said from the 
pulpits as to the failure of the Church 
to prevent the last war, and certainly if 
we do not make use of what we claim is 
the Church’s most powerful means for 
good we will have a heavy responsibility 
if war occurs. —H. P. STEVENSON 

Stuart, Florida 


A Merry Heart 

Occasionally letters are received which 
the editors cannot answer because the 
sender has not included his name or return 
address. One of these recently dealt with 
the subject of bringing comfort to those 
who were ill or hospitalized. The writer, 
a minister, expressed his gratitude to 
friends who had called during a recent 
illness. —THE EDITORS 
« One of my chief interests was in the 
way the various visitors reacted in the 
sick room. The lay visitors talked about 
whatever was dominant in their minds and 
the things that were current in the spheres 
of life in which they moved. A few of 
the visitors must have had in mind to di- 
rect their talk in channels that would be 
pleasing to the sick one and that would 
get his thoughts off of himself, a cheer- 
ful bit of news, a ludicrous situation. 
some blessing that a friend had received 
were among the things that gave the 
patient a lift. It was always in order to 
make the patient laugh if the patient’s 
trouble were such that it would not ag- 
gravate it. It is as true now as in Solo- 
mon’s time that “a merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine. 


Higher and Higher 

« In the article about “Zephyr Point” 
in the news section of the October 1, 1949, 
issue is the statement that “Zephyr Point 
7 is not the largest of the Church’s 
conference grounds, but it is probably the 
highest. . . . [It] is some 6,200 feet above 
sea level... .” 

At least two other Presbyterian Con- 
ference grounds are higher. Sandia, New 
Mexico Synod Young People’s conference 
grounds, near 8,000 feet, and Montlure, 
Arizona Synod Young People’s Conference 
over 8,200 feet above sea 

—L. T. KNoTTER 
Pastor, Covenant Presbyterian Church 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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Rev. R. C. Byerly, head of the Presbyterian Press at Beirut, 
confers with famed Arab Bible salesman 


BIBLES FOR 
THE NEAR EAST 





@ For 62 years Moussa Majadi has 
loyally carried Arab-language Bi- 
bles and tracts to Syria, Palestine 
and Lebanon. The 84-year-old col- 
porteur gets his important wares 
from the Presbyterian Mission at 
Beirut. 

Printing Bibles in foreign tongues 
is but one of hundreds of effective 
tasks performed by Presbyterian 
missionaries abroad and in this 
country. With your saved funds 
you can help Christian work—and 
at the same time receive a lifelong 
income—by buying an Annuity. 

The rates are as high as 7%, de- 
pending upon your age. No medi- 
cal examination is required. A con- 
tract can be arranged to cover two 
lives. The principal sum and the 
income are largely deductible from 
income taxes. 

Send the coupon today for full 
details about this ideal way to gain 
a guaranteed, regular income as you 
give to Missions. 
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By JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


‘> YOU WHO LISTEN, this is just an- 
other Sunday. To me it is an eventful 
day. This is the pulpit from which my 
father preached for many years, and from 
which he radiated an influence that is still 
felt here and elsewhere. Before me is the 
pew where I sat as a boy, little dreaming 
that this day would come when I would 
be speaking from his pulpit. 

Those were times when Sunday was 
really set apart as God’s day. There were 
then three church services, morning, aft- 
ernoon, and evening, and Sunday school 
besides. The minister's family regularly 
attended all four services. Also, on each 
Sunday, we memorized about ten verses 
from the Psalms or the New Testament 
and, in addition, two verses of a hymn. 
Sunday then was a Holy day, but hardly 
one of rest. 

I cannot say that my mind never wan- 
dered during the church services. During 
the morning there was the dis- 
tracting prospect of licking the dasher 
with which I was to freeze the Sunday 
dinner ice cream. And during the after- 
noon service my thoughts returned to the 
woods and fields which I had roamed 
while bird-watching the Saturday before. 
But by the time I left Watertown in my 
seventeenth year I had accumulated a 
considerable knowledge of the Bible and 
of Christian writings. 

During the same time, I had developed 
a great interest in international affairs. 
That came from my grandfather, John 
W. Foster, who used to spend his sum- 
mers in these parts and with whom I 
used to fish regularly at Henderson Har- 
bor. As we sat together in a fishing skiff 
he would tell me of his diplomatic experi- 
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ences in Mexico, Russia, Spain, and China. 
Also, he told of his experiences as a sol- 
dier in the Civil War—experiences that 
made him hate war and devote himself to 
the cause of peace. It became my ambi- 
tion to go forward in that way. 

I started as law clerk in an interna- 
tional law firm and came to work on many 
international problems and to attend many 
international conferences. During that pe- 
riod it did not seem to me that what I 
had learned here in church had much to 
do with the practical problems of war and 
peace. That was indeed my state of mind 
for thirty years, from 1907 when I at- 
tended with my grandfather the Second 
Hague Peace Conference, until 1937. In 
that year I presided at an international 
conference held at Paris under the aus- 
pices of the League of Nations, and then 


John Foster Dulles, son of a Presbyter- 
ian minister, often addresses churchmen. 
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went on to attend the Oxford Conier- 
ence on Church and State. That was a 
great Christian conference, with represen- 
tatives of almost all the nations and all 
the races of the world. We discussed there 
the same critical problems that diplomats 
were discussing futilely at the League 
of Nations. But at Oxford we approached 
those problems with the guidance of a 
common standard—the moral law as re- 
vealed by Jesus Christ, and we dealt with 
each other as brothers irrespective of na- 
tional or racial differences. Under those 
conditions we could see how to solve prob- 
lems that could not be solved in the dis- 
trustful atmosphere of national competi- 
tion. 

Then I began to understand the pro- 
found significance of the spiritual values 
that my father and mother had taught, 
and by which they had lived, here at Wa- 
tertown. From then on I began to work 
closely with religious groups—Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish—for I had come to 
believe that, of all groups, they could 
make the greatest contribution to world 
order. Most of all I worked with the Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. During these same 
years I helped organize the United Na- 
tions and attended its meetings and those 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers. Serv- 
ing at the same time in both religious and 
political groups made ever clearer the 
relationship between the two. I saw that 
there could be no just and durable peace 
except as men held in common certain 
simple and elementary religious beliefs: 
belief that there is a God, that he is the 
author of a moral law which they can 
know, and that he imparts to each human 
being a spiritual dignity and worth which 
all others should respect. Wherever these 
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“‘Men and women who heave spiritual faith and who 


want also to do something practical to preserve peace 


and to meet the challenge of Communism have in their 


local church the most effective medium that exists.” 


elementary truths are widely rejected, 
there is both spiritual and social disorder 

That fact is illustrated by fascism and 
Communism. These are, in the main, athe- 
istic and anti-religious creeds. Orthodox 
Communists believe that there is neither 
God nor moral law; that there is no such 
thing as universal and equal justice, and 
that human beings are without soul or 
sacred personality. They are free of the 
moral restraints and compulsions which 
prevail in a religious society, and they 
think it quite right to use force and vio- 
lence to make their way prevail. 

In Russia, Commun’sts have designed 
a form of society which they call “the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” They be- 
lieve that their mission is to press all 
mankind into that precise mold and to 
do so by any and all means that are 
available. 

Communists are, of course, entitled to 
have their own belief as to what is best 
for men, and they are entitled to try 
peacefully to bring their ideals into real- 
ity. That is the privilege of every human 
being. But since there is a God, since 
there is a moral law, since human per- 
sonality is sacred, no human rulers can 
rightly use ruthless and violent methods 
and pitilessly crush all within their power 
who do not conform to their particular 
dictation. 

At the first session of the United Na- 
tions Assembly at London, Mr. Vishinsky 
spoke about refugees—poor, wretched 
creatures who had fled Russia to escape 
liquidation. In words that were powered 
with deep hatred and that struck like bul- 
lets from a machine gun, Mr. Vishinsky 
proclaimed the resolve of the Soviet gov- 
ernment to scour the face of the earth to 
find these refugees, to seize them and 
bring them back. 
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It was a cruel and frightening speech. 
It typified the fanaticism of Soviet Com- 
munism and its total denial of tolerance 
toward any who disagreed. Terrorism, 
which breaks men’s spirits, is, to Commu- 
nists, a normal way to make their creed 
prevail, and to them it seems legitimate 
because they do not think of human be- 
ings as being brothers through the Father- 
hood of God. 

If Communism and fascism are hateful 
because of the consequences of their god- 
lessness, it is equally true that they can 
be successfully resisted only by societies 
imbued with strong spiritual convictions. 
In Washington these days, Congress is 
working on great plans to halt Commu- 
nism by giving economic and military aid 
to those who, we hope, will resist. It is, 
however, perfectly clear that these plans 








First Presbyterian Church, Watertown, 
N.Y., where Dulles delivered this address. 


will not succeed if they merely put mate- 
rial things into the hands of men who do 
not have a spiritual faith and who do not 
feel a sense of human brotherhood and of 
social responsibility. 

There has been good progress in check- 
ing Communism in Western Europe. There, 
spiritual loyalties provide a cement that 
binds people together to resist Commu- 
nist infiltration. The situation is some- 
what different in the East. In China, for 
example, many lead individual lives cen- 
tered on the material welfare of their 
family. The highly organized and collec- 
tive materialism of Soviet Communism 
can always prevail where it encounters 
nothing more formidable than a disor- 
ganized and individualistic brand of ma- 
terialism. 

But the situation is far from hopeless, 
for there are millions in China and 
throughout Asia who recognize the dig- 
nity of the human personality and who 
want a free society within which the indi- 
vidual can develop. Our people can and 
should make common cause with them. 
I am glad that Secretary Acheson has 
pledged that. The United States, he said, 
is prepared to work with the people of 
China and other countries of Asia to help 
them develop as they choose, not as dic- 
tated by foreign imperialism. Today, as 
many in Asia hesitate between resistance 
and resignation, it is important that our 
resolve be known. Even if we cannot at 
the moment help greatly with material 
aid, we can give moral aid by making clear 
that our nation has the kind of will that 
resourcefully finds a way, and that we are 
determined to support the cause of free- 
dom, in Asia as well as Europe, until that 
cause prevails. 

I have recently been talking with some 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Help for 12,000,000 


While Presbyterians and other church 
people were working hard to bring more 
DP’s into the United States, world-wide 
religious organizations were trying to help 
solve the plight of more than 12,000,000 
refugees in Europe and Asia who have no 
place to go. These are the people who 
were pushed around from country to coun- 
try after the Potsdam agreement was 
signed, the “hard core” of refugees who 
are either too old or handicapped to be- 
come DP’s, the political refugees who are 
fleeing iron curtain countries, and some 
700,000 Arabs in the Middle East. 

Indicative of the growing worry about 
this problem on the part of Christians 
and their desire to do something about it 
was this month’s appeal to the United 
Nations by the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council, 
world-wide organization of Protestant mis- 
sion groups headed by Presbyterian Dr. 
John Mackay. 

The two church groups, represent- 
ing most of Protestantism, called upon the 
UN to create a new international body to 
replace the International Refugee Organi- 
zation, which is scheduled to dissolve on 
June 30, 1950. In urging continued inter- 
national aid to refugees and stateless per- 
sons, the groups cited the “obligations of 
the churches to assist these uprooted peo- 
ple.” They asked the UN to allocate suf- 
ficient funds to assure rapid and efficient 
action. They also called upon the UN 
Assembly's Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural committee “to remedy past de- 
ficiencies, and achieve a sound program 
for alleviating human misery.” 

In Rome, Pope Pius XII also appealed 
for prompt action to aid refugees when he 
spoke to a refugee fact-finding committee 
of American Congressmen. The Pope as- 
sailed the “blight of peacetime detention 
camps” and warned that the West faces 
grave danger unless the “agonizing” refu- 
gee problem is swiftly solved. 


No Help for 134,000 


The Senate of the U. S. this month 
killed all chance of liberalizing the U. S. 
Displaced Persons Act before 1950. 

On October 15, the Senate, by a vote 
of thirty-six to thirty, sent the House- 
approved Celler Bill (P. L., Sept. 17) back 
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to the Senate Judiciary Committee where 
it has been sitting for most of the time 


since July 6. Earlier this month, the 
committee, in the absence of its chair- 
man, Nevada’s Pat McCarran, voted to 
put the new DP bill before the Senate. 
Consideration of the bill, which would 
have admitted 134,000 additional DP’s to 
the U. S., was blocked for two days by a 
filibuster. Seventeen Democrats and nine- 
teen Republicans voted to recommit: six- 
teen Democrats and fourteen Republicans 
voted against recommittal. 


Appeal in Dixon, N. M. 


Dixon, New Mexico, is in the news 
again. Last month, the decision on the 
now-famous case involving the teaching of 
Roman Catholic doctrine in New Mexico's 
public schools was appealed, not by the 
Catholics, but by the Dixon Free Schools 
Committee, the Presbyterian-led group 
which this summer seemed to have won its 
two-year fight to stop sectarian practices 
in the New Mexico school system. 

In late June of this year, District Judge 
E. Turner Hensley of Santa Fe filed a for- 
mal judgment barring 139 members of 
Roman Catholic orders from teaching in 
the public schools of New Mexico. The 
judgment also stopped the issuing of text- 
books by the state to parochial schools, 
halted free transportation to non-tax-sup- 
ported schools, and directed that public 
school classes must be held in publicly 
controlled buildings. 

But this fall it appeared that the judg- 
ment was not much of a victory. Bus 
transportation for parochial school chil- 
dren had stopped, but a survey showed 
that nuns were teaching in public schools. 
They had been brought in to replace the 
specifically barred in the June 
judgment. A ruling by New Mexico At- 
torney General Joe L. Martinez held that 
the June decision did not prohibit the dis- 
tribution of books to parochial and pri- 
vate school students, but just to private 
and parochial schools. After the ruling, 
the state textbook director began to dis- 
tribute books to the private and parochial 
students. 

With these facts before them, the three 
Presbyterian co-secretaries of the Free 
Schools Committee—Mrs. Lydia C. Zel- 
lers, Miss Olive Bowen, and the Reverend 
Porfirio Romero. consulted their group 


sisters 


and their lawyer. The result was an ap- 
peal filed for action of the state supreme 
court. 

Committee secretary Mrs. Lydia Zellers 
said that the appeal was made to try and 
broaden Judge Hensley’s June ruling. “We 
are not asking that any person be barred 
from teaching in public schools because of 
their religious affiliation. We hope to 
prove that garbed sisters, brothers, and 
priests as a class should be barred, not for 
their religious alignment, but because . . . 
of their vows of obedience and poverty,” 
she said. 

“We have examined these vows and 
found that they require allegiance first to 
the Church, ahd then to temporal author- 
ity. It does not permit removal of re- 
ligious influence from the public school 
classroom.” She added about the earlier 
decision, ‘““‘We feel we won a moral victory 
but not one that will hold water.” 


More School Trouble 


Dixon, New Mexico, wasn’t the only 
place where religious influence in the pub- 
lic schools was causing a stir. 

In Santa Fe, New Mexico, four Protes- 
tant public school teachers from the town 
of Lindrith were warned last month by a 
judge not to trv injecting any Protestant 
doctrines into their teaching. The teachers 
were accused of using Protestant books in 
the school, distributing Presbyterian and 
Baptist literature to students during school 
hours, and taking part in commencement 
exercises in Presbyterian and Baptist 
churches. A suit was filed against the four 
instructors late in August asking for their 
discharge. The suit was based upon the 
Dixon case judgment (see above) and was 
prosecuted by attorney W. T. O’Sullivan. 

District Judge David W. Carmody. 
who heard the case, refused to issue a writ 
firing the teachers. But he said, “If vou 
have done anything of a religious nature 
in the past, you had better not do it in 
the future.” 

In Sterling, Colorado, a suit was filed 
late last month charging that public tax 
funds were being used to maintain a school 
in which Roman Catholic nuns_ were 
teachers. 

The suit, filed by a retired business- 
man, W. E. Outcault. said that the pupils 
of St. Peter’s public school, Fleming. 
Colorado, “are given religious instruction 
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during school hours.” Mr. Outcault’s com- 
plaint stated that the director of the Flem- 
ing School District closed down the two 
public school buildings in the district and 
“ordered” the children to go to St. Peter’s 
school, located beside the two closed build- 
ings. Two nuns were then engaged as 
teachers at the school. 


Religion and the UN 


The current General Assembly of the 
United Nations will probably be the most 
religion-minded in the UN’s short history. 

The UN moved one step closer to offi- 
cial recognition of prayer last month when 
the General Assembly’s Legal Committee 
voted 44 to 0, with seven abstentions, to 
open and close the first plenary meeting 
of each Assembly session with a minute 
of silence for prayer or meditation. The 
Committee approval, however, is subject 
to action by the full Assembly. 

Committee members from eastern Eu- 
rope, including Yugoslavia, abstained from 
voting. 

The original proposal, urging that a 
moment of silence be observed at the be- 
ginning of each year’s Assembly session 
was made by Secretary General Trygve 
Lie. It was amended by the Assembly’s 
Special Committee so that such an inter- 
val would be observed also at the closing 
plenary meeting of each session. 

Before the vote, Dr. Ivan Kerno, 
assistant secretary general in charge of 
legal affairs, told the committee that many 
hundreds of letters had been received re- 
questing the United Nations to pay some 
deference to religion. These requests, he 
said, had come not only from the United 
States, but also from many other member 
countries. 

In addition, two member nations, Aus- 
tralia and India, recognized the impor- 
tance of religion at Assembly sessions 
through delegation appointments. 

Australia became the first UN member 
to adopt the practice of appointing a 
churchman to attend UN assemblies as a 
special adviser to his nation’s delegation. 
This year’s adviser is the Very Reverend 
Robert W. Macaulay of Victoria, former 
moderator of the Presbyterian Church of 
Australia, 

India became the first member state to 
appoint a Roman Catholic priest to be an 
official UN delegate. The new Indian dele- 
gate is Jesuit Father Jerome d’Souza, a 
college rector at the University of Madras. 


CROP Starts Fall Drive 


Needy families overseas will have cause 
for thanksgiving if CROP reaches its goal 
of 3,500 food-filled railroad cars by the 
Thanksgiving deadline. 

The Christian Rural Overseas Program, 
one of the finest examples of American 
interfaith cooperation, expects to have 
canvassed the rural areas of thirty-three 
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states betore the end of the fall harvest 
season. 

“Our goal, simply, is to help feed the 
aged, ill, orphans, and destitute overseas, 
in the name of Christian brotherhood,” 
John D. Metzler, national CROP chair- 
man, said. 

“Every bushel of wheat and corn, every 
crate of eggs and can of milk,” he added, 
“will help meet the world-wide need as 
described in eyewitness reports of church, 
farm, and government authorities. Crop 
commodities reach those unfortunates who 
are desperately in need because they are 
not reached by any other group.” 

Since CROP wis organized in the sum- 
mer of 1947, more than 118,000,000 
pounds of farm produce have been con- 
tributed to it. The program is sponsored 
jointly by Church World Service, the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
and Lutheran World Relief. 


Strikes Affect Churches 


Two Presbyterian churches got into the 
strike picture recently, one of them ad- 
ministering spiritually to workers locked 
inside a steel plant and another supplying 
jobs and wages for the unemployed. 

World-Wide Communion Sunday was 
observed inside the Clairton, Pennsyl- 





vania, steel works in answer to requests 
from supervisors of the company who 
were reportedly locked inside the plant by 
picketing steelworkers. The Reverend 
John E. Myers, pastor of the Wilson Pres- 
byterian Church, was the officiating Prot- 
estant minister. He was let into the build- 
ing by two pickets who were members of 
his congregation. 

Approximately seventy workers at- 
tended the service. A Catholic priest also 
was allowed to enter the building to con- 
duct religious services. 

According to reports from pickets, the 
locked-in supervisors were fed from re- 
frigerator cars which were parked within 
the steel works. Pickets explained that 
the reason for the “lock-in” was tied up 
with some “incidents” in a 1946 strike. 

At Carteret, New Jersey, the First Pres- 
bytérian Church has shown concern for its 
members who are unemployed because of 
the four-month strike in the U.S. Metal 
Refining Company. The men have been 
given temporary jobs making $3,500 worth 
of repairs on the church. 

“The church, the manse, the grounds, 
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all needed going over,” said the Reverend 
Orion C. Hopper, Jr., pastor of the church, 
“so why not put the men to work right 
here?” 

Before the job is finished, all of the 
church’s unemployed wage-earners are ex- 
pected to share in the project. 

But the benefiting strikers have their 
own plans about the work they are doing. 
The general feeling among them, Mr. Hop- 
per explained, is that they will repay the 
church when they go back to their regular 
jobs. 

“When we allocated $3,500 to the proj- 
ect,” Mr. Hopper explained, “we stressed 
that the money was to be considered as 
payment for work well done. We didn’t 
want the men to feel obliged to give the 
money back.” 

But the men feel different. So do 
their wives, who insist they owe a debt to 
the church for helping them out when they 
needed help most. 

Mr. Hopper said that the repairs and 
improvements, while necessary, were sec- 
ondary. “Most of all,” he said, “we wanted 
our church to practice what it preaches. 
We wanted to give a practical demonstra- 
tion of how a Christian community ought 
to behave towards those who need help.” 


Oklahoma Leads Way as 
Benevolence Giving Rises 


Benevolence giving by members of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. slipped a lit- 
tle last month but still was ahead of giv- 
ing for 1948. That was the news released 
earlier this month by the budget and 
finance committee of the Church’s Gen- 
eral Council. 

Total giving this year through the nine- 
month period ending September 30 was 
$5,239,271, an increase of $669,628, or 
14.6 per cent above last year’s nine-month 
total of $4,569,643. The 14.6 per cent in- 
crease through September indicated a drop 
in funds received last month because the 
August 31 18.23 per cent. 
The $5,239,271 in funds sent in so far by 
churches represents a 36.49 per cent pay- 
up of the Church’s 1949 benevolence 
budget of $14,359,886. Last year at the 
end of September the pay-up was 34.2 
per cent of a $13,359,886 budget. 

Leading the way in benevolence giv- 
ing this year is the Synod of Oklahoma, 
with an impressive 54.14 per cent pay-up 
on its assigned quota of over $200,000. 
The Oklahoma total is almost 20 per cent 
ahead of the Church average and about ro 
per cent above its nearest rival, the Synod 
of Arizona, with a nine-month pay-up of 
44.96 per cent of its quota. 

Thirteen synods in addition to Okla- 
homa and Arizona were ahead of the 
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Jerusalem. Barbed wire set up by Israeli Army protects Roman Catholic insti- 
tute in Holy City. Sign at right reads: ““‘Danger—Mines.” Spotlight is used at night. 


Church’s average pay-up percentage of 
36.49 through September 30. They are: 
New Mexico (44.11 per cent); West Vir- 
ginia (43.82 per cent); Oregon (42.57 per 
cent); Baltimore (41.3 per cent); Texas 
(40.61 per cent); Pennsylvania (40.33 per 
cent); California (40.2: per cent); Mid- 
South (39.56 per cent); Colorado (38.83 
per cent); Missouri (38.43 per cent); Ne- 
braska (38.19 per cent); Illinois (37.94 
per cent), and Utah, with a 37.8 per cent 
pay-up of its quota. 

Among the synods which did not reach 
the Church average were Indiana, with a 
pay-up through September 30 of only 
15.33 per cent of its quota; Synod of the 
West (24.52 per cent); North Dakota 
(26.51 per cent); New York (27.34 per 
cent), and Arkansas (28.33 per cent). 
Most of the others had paid up between 
30 and 36 per cent of their quotas in the 
first three-quarters of 1949. 


Jerusalem: Holy City 
Or New Battleground? 


For almost a year there has been peace 
in Palestine. Agreements have been signed 
between Israel and most of the Arab 
states, and plans have been discussed to 
harness the waters of the River Jordan. 
The Arab refugee problem is still critical, 
but at least supplies are being sent to the 
thousands of war-displaced people. The 
big problem in the Holy Land seems to be 
the status of Jerusalem. Should Jerusalem 
be internationalized, or should it be split 
between Israel and the Arab ‘states with 
some measure of international control over 
the city’s holy places? 

The Christian peoples of the world 
favor internatiomalization of the whole 
city and surrounding areas including 
Bethlehem. This month the Protestant 
Episcopal Church joined the growing list 


of churches which have gone officially on 
record in favor of internationalization. 
At the Church’s 56th triennial General 
Convention at San Francisco, both the 
House of Bishops and the House of Depu- 
ties approved a resolution asserting that 
“internationalization of the Holy City 
and its environs is the nearest approach 
to a just recognition of the claims of 
Moslem, Jew, and Christian.” 

Last month the UN Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine drew up a plan to 
internationalize the Jerusalem area under 
United Nations sovereignty. The area 
would be demilitarized and placed under 
a UN commissioner appointed by the UN 
General Assembly, but the city would be 
divided into Jewish and Arab sections for 
local administration. Two or three-mem- 
ber courts would handle legal matters, and 
a fourteen-member general council would 
oversee relations between the Arab and 
Jewish sections of the area. 

Last month also, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 
President of Israel, restated his govern- 
ment’s position on the matter. In a speech 
given in Switzerland, Dr. Weizmann said. 
“The government of Israel is willing and 
ready to give formal guarantees for the 
safety, free access to, and normal func- 
tioning of all the holy places which are 
situated in the Jewish sector of Jerusalem 
and throughout the territory of Israel. 
We shall welcome direct international su- 
pervision of these holy places and insti- 
tutions.” The Israelis were for interna- 
tionalization of the holy places, but were 
completely opposed to international con- 
trol of their capital city. 

Today, Jerusalem is a peaceful armed 
camp, full of barbed wire, mines, and 
tank traps (see cut). Israeli troops and 
government officials occupy the “new” 
city. Across a truce line in the ancient 
city are the Arabs. The Arab nations, 
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through spokesman Dr. Charles Malik, 
chairman of the Lebanon UN delegation, 
indicated last month that they accept the 
UN plan for internationalization, but only 
as a “basis for discussion and considera- 
tion.” Dr. Malik also warned that the 
placing of the UN plan before the pres- 
ent General Assembly “offers perhaps the 
last occasion we may have to remove 
Jerusalem permanently from the danger 
of further damage or destruction, and to 
satisfy the deepest desires of the Christian 
world . . . for a truly international regime 
for the Holy City.” 


U. S. Indian Supporters 
Denounce New Bill 


America’s displaced persons, the In- 
dians of Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah, 
got ready for another blow at their tat- 
tered rights and threadbare dignity this 
month. Congress had passed a bill which 
was supposed to help them, but from all 
indications, the bill would do them more 
harm than good. 

The act was the $90,000,000 Navajo- 
Hopi Rehabilitation Bill, which has been 
supported by Protestants and Catholics 
ever since its inception some two years 
ago by the Interior Department. It pro- 
vided for a ten-year government program 
which would develop reservation land re- 
sources, authorize new highways and 
schools, and help solve the Indian health 
problem. 

The bill was approved by Senate and 
House Public Lands committees in June 
and passed by both House and Senate in 
July. It was in joint committee until 
early this month, when final passage was 
secured. It was sent to the President for 
signature upon passage. The bill that 
President Truman had on his desk, how- 
ever, was not the same bill that had been 
backed so strongly by church people and 
other supporters of Indian rights. 

The amount of money requested in the 
bill was reduced by $2,000,000. 

Two riders were attached to the original 
rehabilitation program. The first would 
place the Indians under the civil jurisdic- 
tion of the states. The second stipulated 
that the federal government would as- 
sume approximately go per cent of the 
cost of social security payments to the 
Indians. Navajos and Hopis in Utah have 
been receiving regular social security pay- 
ments for some time. In Arizona and New 
Mexico, Indians have been on social se- 
curity rolls since June 17. 

These two riders, adopted quietly by 
the joint committee working on the bill, 
were strongly attacked by two of the 
Indians’ best friends, former Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs John Collier, and 
Oliver La Farge, head of the Association 
on American Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Collier termed the bill “real and 
deadly.” He said of the first rider, “A 
section of the bill places . . . 65,000 tribal 
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Indians under state laws and the juris- 
diction of state courts. Thus water rights 
and many property rights would be ad- 
judicated by their non-Indian neighbors. 
This water right feature alone can cost 
the Navajos $100,000 and kill their eco- 
nomic development forever.” 

The second rider he called “a threat 
by three states to cut Indians off social 
security rolls unless the federal treasury 
makes a special grant to these states... .” 

Mr. La Farge, whose organization sup- 
ported the original Indian bill, this month 
sent a 2,000-word letter to President Tru- 
man asking the President to veto the act. 
Mr. La Farge’s letter said, ‘These amend- 
ments destroy Indian rights and jeopardize 
Indian property. They set dangerous prec- 
edents that impair the rights of the In- 
dians and all minorities.” He praised the 
original measure but charged that the 
riders completely changed the bill’s char- 
acter and defeated its purpose. 


NEWS 


to accept the services of a woman pastor. 

Two of the women are serving congrega- 
tions, while the third is pastor to female 
inmates at West Prison in Copenhagen. 
Attendance at churches served by the two 
women has been normal, and baptisms, 
marriages, funerals, and other duties are 
being carried out with no more than the 
usual difficulties. 

“T haven't noticed that being a woman 
has hindered my work,” said Pastor Edith 
Breniche-Petersen. She is in great demand 
as a speaker, especially on the subject of 
children and parents. Sometimes Sunday 
for her is a working day of fourteen hours. 

Pastor Breniche-Petersen’s success has 
been compared to that of Pastor Johanne 
Andersen, whose case originally brought 





Danish clergywoman. Pastor Johanne Anderson, one of three women ministers in 
Lutheran Church of Denmark, greets couple after performing marriage service. 


Women Pastors Successful 
In Danish Church 


The struggle of Protestant Episcopal 
women in America to have a full voice in 
church affairs (P. L., Oct. 15) does not 
have its counterpart in the State Lutheran 
Church in Denmark. 

There three women pastors, ordained 
some eighteen months ago, are success- 
fully going about their ministerial duties. 
The storm of protest which surrounded 
their ordination (P. L. April 24, 1948) 
seems to have been calmed. 

There are still a few evidences of dis- 
satisfaction in the congregations served 
by the women and also in some govern- 
mental circles, but the last official protest 
was made in January; and there is no 
record of any church member refusing 


the question of women ministers to a 
head. She had been called to a pastorate 
in North Orslev, and shortly afterward 
there was a change in Danish law author- 
izing the ordination of women clergy. 
When the bishop of the diocese refused 
to ordain her, a second law was passed, 
which permitted the congregation to se- 
cede and unite with a new diocese. Since 
that time all has gone smoothly. 

The third woman, Pastor Ruth Ver- 
mehren, is doing the same work at West 
Prison that she did before her ordination. 
She is considered a highly effective min- 
ister. 

The successful Danish experience with 
women pastors is believed to have reac- 
tivated the question of women pastors in 
Sweden, where a compromise proposal has 
come up for discussion. This would create 
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@ Report from Europe 


Iron Curtain Christianity 


The following report was sent to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
from Geneva, Switzerland, by an American Presbyterian, 
Charles A. Bergerson, who has been traveling and studying 
this summer in France, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Switz- 
erland. —THE EDITORS 
J Yes CONTINUING EFFORT by the postwar Communist re- 

gimes of eastern Europe to restrict the scope of church 
activity to straight religious worship has been accompanied 
by a long series of incidents and prosecutions which have 
attracted attention throughout the western world. Since 
the trial of Hungary’s Cardinal Mindszenthy, the news 
spotlight has been centered upon the up-to-now cautious 
but equally determined campaign of the Czechoslovak gov- 
ernment against the Roman Catholic hierarchical organi- 
zation under Archbishop Josef Beran. 

Despite many differences in religious traditions as well 
as development of present-day church-state relations, a 
general pattern can be deduced from reports on the activi- 
ties and status of religious groups in the European “peo- 
ple’s democracies”: Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 

The seven states under consideration form an area 
of great complexity from the point of view of religion. 
They contain more than forty million Catholics, just under 
half of the population of the area. Most of them are in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland. Next in numerical 
importance are the Orthodox churches, with about thirty 
million adherents. Mohammedans number over three mil- 
lion believers, and the several Protestant churches have 
more than two and one-half million members. 

The Roman Catholic Church, as the most numerous, the 
most openly political, and the most directly associated with 
a foreign center, has been naturally the primary object of 
Communist hostility. Varying timetables in the attack 
upon this church have been the result of uneven develop- 
ment of Communist control in these nations, and of the 
great variation in the church’s strength. 

After the Roman Catholics, Protestant groups are least 
secure in the face of Communist measures to limit church 
influence. Although Protestant groups and leaders pro- 
nounce, as a rule, less directly upon economic and political 
problems than does the Church of Rome, they are much 
more concerned with social action than those of the more 
mystical Eastern Orthodoxy. Further, their kinship and 
liaison with churches in Western Europe and America 
leave them open to suspicion. 

Protestantism has been most rigorously persecuted 
since the war in Bulgaria, where it represents a minority 
of several thousands closely related to Western missionary 
efforts. The trial of sixteen Bulgarian pastors in 1948 was 
well reported, but only recently was public mention made 
of another group of Protestant leaders prosecuted in that 
country last year. Recent reports suggest that fully one- 
half of the Protestant leaders of Bulgaria are under penal 
confinement. In Hungary and Poland, Protestant minori- 
ties are continuing their activities, although several Hun- 
garian pastors, including Bishop Ordass of the Lutheran 
Church, have been arrested, and others forced to flee the 
country. In Poland, Protestant groups are drawing in- 
creased support among the people. Except in Bulgaria, 


Protestant groups in these countries are still permitted to 
receive financial support from abroad. 

In Czechoslovakia, with its strong Western tradition, 
Protestant groups form an important minority among both 
Czechs and Slovaks. The Reformed and Lutheran churches 
are composed mainly of educated urban elements and 
farm families which are generally anti-Communist. Their 
leadership is divided, however, on the stand that Protestant 


churches should take on contemporary developments in | 


that country. Dr. Josef Hromadka, theological professor 
of the Czech Brethren Church, has been particularly out- 
spoken in urging the churches to focus their attention upon 
moral degeneration in Western society, rather than upon 
the revolutionary wave spreading across eastern Europe. 
Only by accepting inevitable social change and working 
loyally within the new order to keep the church alive and 
spread knowledge of the Christian message, he feels, can 
the churches meet adequately the contemporary crisis. Dr. 
Hromadka’s argument is certainly not Communist-inspired, 
but it seems to have led him to assume a position where 
he may one day find himself alone and helpless before an 
all-powerful materialist state. 

The measures taken by the new Communist regimes 
tend to conform to a common pattern. Where the churches 
owned property other than houses of worship, these have 
been nationalized in common with other institutional and 
large private property holdings. Nor have the church 
buildings themselves been altogether exempt from seizure, 
especially when the property of minor religious groups. 

Where before the war there was a state religion, dis- 
establishment has been the rule. Church schools have been 
closed, while religious education in the public schools is 
maintained more in principle than in practice. The state 
has taken over orphanages and like institutions through 
which religious groups have transcended the strict limits of 
worship. Where church leaders have affirmed political 
views hostile to the government or have become figures 
around which hostile elements might gather, they have been 
subject to persecution. In particular, liaison with Western 
groups and individuals has been frequently cause for added 
suspicion, and excuse for government prosecution of such 
leaders. 

On the other hand, the freedom granted to independent 
religious groups in some of these countries before the war 
is also looked upon with suspicion by the present-day gov- 
ernments. In Czechoslovakia, for example, new legislation 
will outlaw private contributions to the support of churches. 
Thus fiscal dependence is created as an assurance of ade- 
quate government control of the churches. 

The general effect of the Communist program upon the 
churches has served to call forth latent spiritual resources. 
Roman Catholic churches in Poland and Czechoslovakia 
have never been fuller of the faithful than at the present. 
The persecuted Protestant churches in certain of the Com- 
munist states are falling back upon meetings in small cells 
with lay leaders. Akin to early communal Christian fellow- 
ships, these groups are remarkable for their unity and 
willingness to sacrifice for each other and their common 
faith. Some leaders state that hope of a new, purified 
Christianity is to be found in their spiritual example. 

—Cwar.es A. BERGERSON 
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a new women’s service within the State 
Lutheran Church which would enable 
women to carry out all ministerial func- 
tions except those having to do with the 
sacraments and the baptism and marriage 
ceremonies. 


Anniversaries and Events 
Keep Churches Busy 


While atomic bomb explosions, steel 
strikes, the World Series, and snow in 
Idaho excited many Americans this month, 
others were concerned with important but 
less sensational news. Several Presbyte- 
rian congregations, for instance, were busy 
with anniversaries and other special events. 

Three local churches are commemora- 
ting seventy-five, one-hundred, and one- 
hundred and twenty-five years of Presby- 
terian service this fall. They are, respec- 
tively, First Presbyterian Church in Vi- 
enna, Virginia; Second Presbyterian 
Church, Rahway, New Jersey; and First 
Presbyterian Church, Connersville, Indi- 
ana. 

The Connersville church is a union 
of two churches, known in former days as 
the “old school” and the “new school” 
churches. The “old school” church was 
organized in 1824. Just before the Civil 
War the congregation split, and the dis- 
senting group organized the “new school” 
church. The differences between the two 
were not long-lasting, for in 1870 they re- 
united to form the Presbyterian Church 
of Connersville. 

Second Presbyterian Church in Rahway, 
New Jersey, will celebrate its one-hun- 
dredth anniversary next month. Since the 
church is without a pastor, the centennial 
committee has asked three former pastors 
to participate. During the week of No- 
vember 6, which has been set as centen- 
nial week, there will be two sermon serv- 
ices, a music festival, a young people’s 
service, a historical pageant, and a social 
night. The committee has chosen for its 
centennial project a $50.000 program for 
improving the church school building. The 
money has already been raised. 

First Presbyterian Church of Vi- 
enna, Virginia, celebrated two occasions at 
its seventy-fifth anniversary observance 
last weekend: the founding of the church 
and the dedication of a new $20,000 edu- 
cational building. The building provides 
an auditorium, a church school, a modern 
kitchen, and a heating plant. 

An Towa church—First Presbyterian in 
Villisca—held a series of four Sunday 
dedicatory services recently, each com- 
memorating closely-related events. The 
first service was a rededication of the 
renovated church, and on the next Sunday 
the new organ was dedicated at a concert 
of sacred music. Then came World-Wide 
Communion Sunday, which was named a 
day of personal dedication. The final serv- 
ice paid tribute to the twenty-third anni- 
versary of the ordination of the church 
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pastor, the Reverend Merle A. Robeson. 
While church school members all over 
the country were going to Rally Day serv- 
ices several weeks ago, Presbyterians in 
Condit, Ohio, were observing a double 
rally day. The object was to get members 
out, not only to church school, but to 
church as well. They called their idea 
Rededication Sunday. During the morn- 
ing worship the roll was called, and mem- 
bers stood as their names were read. At- 
tendance ran to 161, which was twenty- 
four less than the total membership. 


From City to Suburb 


One of Pennsylvania’s well-known big 
city churches last month said good-by to 
pleasant memories and began a new life 
as a suburban church. 

The church is Philadelphia’s Bethany 
Collegiate, founded ninety-one years ago 
by Presbyterian department store mag- 
nate John Wanamaker. Last month it 
moved from downtown Philadelphia to a 
new colonial structure in suburban Haver- 
ford Township. Pennsylvania’s Presbyte- 
rian governor, James H. Duff, was one of 
the speakers at the dedication of the new 
church building. 

Bethany Collegiate Church was known 
for many years as “Wanamaker’s Church.” 
It had one of the world’s largest Sunday 
schools, and the largest Presbyterian con- 
gregation in Philadelphia. John Wana- 
maker himself was superintendent of the 
Sunday school. But times changed. Many 
of the congregation moved away from the 
city proper, and the church’s ministry 
reached fewer and fewer people. Last year 
the old church structure was sold and the 
new building started. 
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JOHN WANAMAKER 
FOUNDER 
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Federal Council Speaks 


On Aid to Education 


The Federal Council of Churches finally 
had something to say about the recent 
federal aid to education controversy last 
month. 

In a resolution adopted unanimously by 
the Federal Council executive committee, 
the Protestant and Orthodox inter-church 
group offered a proposal to end the “in- 
tolerable” stalemate in Congress over leg- 
islation to help the nation’s public school 
system. The statement expressed belief 
that “the sound and practicable” solution 
would be to treat aid to schools and the 
supplying of welfare services such as free 
transportation and health services as sep- 
arate projects. Each should be decided 
on its own merits, the resolution declared. 

The Federal Council statement 
added, “In accordance with previous state- 
ments of the Council, we urge that prompt 
provision be made for federal aid for the 
maintenance of public schools, with as- 
surance that in its administration there be 
no discrimination on account of race. We 
further urge that, as a separate matter un- 
connected with grants for schools, open- 
minded consideration be given by Con- 
gress to the need of all children of school 
age for certain welfare services. We be- 
lieve that if federal aid is made available 
for such services, they should be adminis- 
tered by a public agency. 

“By thus drawing a clean distinction 
between aid to schools and welfare serv- 
















The Reverend Willard Wellman, pastor of the Bethany Collegiate Church, talks with 
his father, Earl Wellman of Lewiston, Minnesota, after dedication of the church’s 
new building. Tablet on wall came from the original church structure in downtown 
Philadelphia. Present membership of the new suburban church is more than 900. 
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ices for children, we believe that neces- 
sary assistance can be given to education 
without making it the object of sectarian 
controversy or compromising the principle 
of the separation of Church and State for 
which the Council has always stood.” 


National Missions Explorer 


Few Presbyterian ministers get around 
more than the Reverend Joseph C. Sayers, 
former pastor at East Syracuse, New York. 

Mr. Sayers, in company with his family 
and Presbyterians from ten churches in 
New York Synod, returned last month 
from an 11,600-mile bus tour which he 
conducted in the Alaska mission field. In 
1947 he shepherded seventy-one young 
people from the synod’s Westminster Fel- 
lowship to Grinnell, Iowa, to attend the 
first Westminster Fellowship national as- 
sembly, and the year before that he took 
the New York Synod’s first traveling 
vouth conference to visit southern moun- 
tain mission fields. 


Civil Rights Action 
Taken in Washington 


Although Congressional action on Civil 
Rights legislation appears to be a dead 
issue at this session of Congress, two steps 
were taken this month in Washington to 
help the Civil Rights cause. 

The first step was taken by the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, the second by the 
Federal Council of Churches. Both con- 
cerned the fifty-year-old doctrine of “sep- 
arate but equal facilities,” on which most 
racial segregation in the U.S. is based. 

The Department of Justice filed a brief 
with the U.S. Supreme Court challenging 
the separate but equal facilities doctrine, 
saying that it was a “constitutional anach- 
ronism which no longer deserves a place 
in our law.” 

The brief supported a suit brought by 
Elmer W. Henderson, director of the 
American Council of Human Rights, who 
is fighting a decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission permitting segre- 
gation on railroad dining cars. He charges 
that in 1942 he was unable to get a meal 
on the Southern Railway. 

The Justice Department asked the Su- 
preme Court to rule in favor of Hender- 
son and against the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It said that if the case can- 
not be decided without leaning on the 
“separate but equal” doctrine, the doctrine 
should be re-examined and overruled. 

The government’s brief says in part: 
“The evasion and violations of the Con- 
stitution are being gradually eliminated. 
One handicap is the approval, given in an- 
other day and generation, to the proposi- 





South Africa Presbyterian leaders. At left is Dr. Ian McDonald, new moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church of South Africa. At right is his predecessor, Dr. J. 
McDowell. South Africa Presbyterian Church has been in news recently because of 
opposition to the South African government’s discriminatory racial policies. 





tion that the Constitution could be satis- 
fied and friction removed by the estab- 
lishment of ‘separate but equal’ facili- 
a 

“Equal facilities, if separate, are rarely 
ever equal, even in a physical sense. In 
most situations they have been used to 
cloak glaring inequalities. And the very 
idea of separate facilities, or separate 
rights, is in itself a negation of the full 
and complete possession of privileges and 
immunities of citizenship.” 

A few days after the Justice Depart- 
ment move, a brief was filed in the Su- 
preme Court by the Federal Council of 
Churches supporting the petition of Her- 
man Marion Sweatt, Texas Negro, for re- 
view of a case in which he sought admis- 
sion to the University of Texas. 

The amicus curiae (friend of court) 
brief, first of its kind ever filed by the 
Federal Council, stated that segregation 
enforced by legal means was a denial of 
equal protection under law, of the dignity 
of individuals, and of the Christian con- 
cept of universal brotherhood. 

According to the Federal Council, 
Sweatt’s case confirms the thesis that 
“separate but equal facilities” in the mat- 
ter of public education “tends to maintain 
a permanent pattern of imposed inferior- 
ity and subjection.” 

In its brief, the Council urged that 
Sweatt’s petition for a review be granted 
“in order that the inherent issue so over- 
shadowing American life be fully dis- 
cussed, considered, and decided in this 
great tribunal.” 

The Supreme Court was advised that 
the brief was filed because of the Coun- 
cil’s “interest in, and concern with, the 
legal, ethical, and religious principles 


which . . . are challenged by the decisions 
of the courts below enforcing segregation 
as a result of the fact of race.” 

“These decisions [of the lower courts] 
violate,” the Council said, “the Constitu- 
tional guarantee of equal protection under 
law and also the free democratic princi- 
ples and spiritual ideals which we profess 
as a nation.” 


Delayed Offering 


A Methodist woman from Alhambra, 
California, believes in giving unto the 
Presbyterian Church the things that are 
the Presbyterian Church’s. 

One day last month she walked into the 
pastor’s office of the Alhambra First Pres- 
byterian Church carrying three paper bags 
filled with church envelope contributions. 

The money, in envelopes dating back to 
1929, had been set aside by her sons, she 
said, while they were members of the 
church. She found them tucked away in 
her home and decided to deliver them 
where they belonged. When the envelopes 
were opened, they were found to contain 
$74.00. 


Cartoons Crowd Church 


The cartoon has stepped into a new role 
as a church attendance booster. 

In Auckland, New Zealand, the Valley 
Road Baptist Church pulls people inside 
its doors by means of large colored post- 
ers—often humorous—which illustrate the 
sermons. The cartoons have been so suc- 
cessful that extra seats have had to be 
supplied for overflow congregations. 

The plan has attracted wide attention 
throughout New Zealand. Some ministers 
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are voicing their disapproval. Others doubt 
whether the plan will continue to be suc- 
cessful after the novelty wears off. 

In favor of the idea one Anglican min- 
ister says, “Man was created in God's 
image. If humor is part of man, it must 
be a counterpart of something in God. For 
that reason I see no objection.” 

A Methodist minister thinks that if the 
cartoon carries a clear message and is 
technically good, the means of getting 
people to church are irreproachable. “The 
thing is to get people into the church in 
the first place,” he says. 

Some of the cartoons are laugh-pro- 
vokers—like the one which depicts a man 
pursued by three former girl friends, illus- 
trating the sermon topic, “My Past Has 
Caught Up with Me.” 


Salsbury High School 


Even though the news from Washington 
wasn’t too good (see page 11), Navajo In- 
dians in Arizona had cause for celebration 
this month. They had a new, modern 
seventeen-room high school as attractive 
as any in the country. 

The granite and sandstone building was 
dedicated last month at the Presbyterian 
Church’s Ganado Mission, Ganado, Ari- 
zona. It was named the Clarence G. Sals- 
bury High School in honor of the famous 
medical missionary who is retiring next 
vear from his job as head of the Church 
mission, the largest of its kind in the U.S. 

Funds for the erection of the new build- 
ing, valued at more than $100.000, were 
contributed by the women of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. The school was built 
in less than seven months, with all of the 
labor, inside and out, done by Navajo 
workmen. 

Although the high school at Ganado was 
started in 1930, only 190 pupils were 


graduated from it through this year be- 
cause of the smallness of the old building. 
The new school will be able to handle 130 
students with ease. The Indian high school 
is the only one of its kind in Arizona to be 
state-accredited. On its staff is Miss Elma 
Smith, the first Navajo woman to receive 
a degree from the University of Arizona. 


Carols in California 


Christmas is still two months away, but 
the California State Board of Education 
did some thinking about it lately. The 
Board recently overruled by a 6-1 vote an 
objection to elementary school music 
books which contain “sectarian Christmas 
carols.” 

One of the board members had opposed 
the use of such books. But when the issue 
came up at the last meeting, the members 
upheld the use of books with carols be- 
cause “carols are traditional music in our 
public schools.” 

The issue is the same as that involved 
in a case two years ago in Brooklyn, New 
York, where the singing of Christmas 
carols was banned by a public school 
official because he wished to spare the 
children of non-Christian faith any possi- 
ble hurt. The ban was rescinded by the 
Board of Education after strong protests 
by religious and other community organi- 
zations. 


Czech Church Law Adopted 


The Red-dominated government of 
Czechoslovakia this month made its most 
telling blow against organized religion. A 
new law, effective November 1, makes all 
clergymen civil servants paid by the gov- 
ernment. and gives the government com- 
plete control over church appointments, 
finances, and administrative affairs. 








Navajo student Rudy Gorman speaks at dedication of Salsbury Indian High School. 
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he above 24” Calvary Cross 
is richly executed in polished 
brass, with applied IHS mono- 
gram. It is a magnificent piece, 
and is priced at $80.00. Other 
Gorham Altar Crosses are avail- 
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Prices subject to change without notice 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 
ECCLESIASTICAL BROCHURE 
GIVING PRICES 


PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 
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WOMEN—ORGANIZATIONS 
**Raise Money the Easy Way”’ 


CHRISTMAS AND EVERY DAY 


CARDS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Plastic and Beautiful Folders 


Write to 
HOWARD, Dept. A, 54 N. Sth St., Phila. 6, Pa. 


OWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
Spiringiy beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
tials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C25, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP75. Ask 
for Budget Payment Pian. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,111. New York 18, N.Y. 


AMP OF FAITH—GIVEN 


The only postage stamp issued by the United States 
to honor religion was that spectacular design showing 
the portraits of the immortal and heroic four chap- 
lains; two ministers, a priest and a rabbi, who gave 
up their lives to save those of 4 soldiers, when the 
Dorchester sank during the war. We'll send this much 
desired postage stamp, together with a beautiful for- 
eign stamp showing the famous picture of The Saviour 
“I Have Compassion on The ee eet and 100 
other genuine foreign stamps, all for only 10c, 
cover handling and mailing asateaned selection of 
stamps will be sent on approval 
im. Penn Stamp Co. 
P. 0. Box 303, Phila. S, Pa., Dept. G-194 


















































By WILLIAM F. MC DERMOTT 


UST AN EMPTY STORE-ROOM, two broken 
J chairs, and a table with a leg missing— 
but it was enough, with faith and prayer, 
to start a Presbyterian enterprise that in 
forty years has rescued 22,000 homeless 
derelicts from Chicago’s famous Skid Row 
and restored them to society and re- 
spectability, to their families and to their 
jobs. Some ex-derelicts have become min- 
isters or Gospel mission superintendents, 
and hundreds are now active church 
leaders. 

The “shoestring project” that had its 
beginnings in 1909 in an abandoned build- 
ing in the shadow of the Windy City’s 
bowery is now the Chicago Christian In- 
dustrial League, which operates a hotel 
and a home for wayfaring, needy men, an 
industrial department for the rehabilita- 
tion and sale of old furniture, used cloth- 
ing, and other discarded articles, and an 
employment bureau to aid reclaimed men 
back to self-support. More than 600 men 
seek the League’s help daily. 


50,000 human wrecks 
Occupying half a dozen buildings, the 
Christian Industrial League’s activities 
are centered in a large concrete structure 
in the heart of the city’s west side tender- 
loin. All about it rolls a turbulent sea of 
lost humanity. At least 50.000 human 
wrecks haunt the area where honkytonks, 
flophouses, cheap 


pawnshops, saloons, 
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Scenes like this above are common on Chicago's Skid Row where the Christian Industrial League 


denies there is a “point of no return” and offers every down-and-outer a chance to come back. 


peep-shows, bookie joints, and brothels 
abound. 

Through the center of the district runs 
West Madison Street, called the “Avenue 
of Doom,” and off on side streets are 
interminable cheap lodging houses, rag- 


pickers’ dumps, masses of rubble of 
wrecked buildings, and tenements swarm- 
ing with the forgotten poor. 


Return starts at the altar 

This main building houses one of the 
dormitories, the offices, commissaries, con- 
sultation quarters, and recreation depart- 
ment. But the heart of it is “Friendly 
Chapel” where an average of ten men a 
day out of an attendance of 150 seek 
spiritual help in making their start on 
the long way back. It has a beautiful 
altar, built by grateful converts. Once a 
telephone switchboard room, the space 
has been converted into a devotional cen- 
ter with a rich churchlike atmosphere that 
has a profound effect upon disheartened 
and defeated men. There is none of the 
barren grimness found in some city rescue 
missions. Services are held every week- 
day noon and night. The Sunday morning 
worship packs the chapel, and’ many are 
turned away. 

This army of derelicts reclaimed from 
the gutter—who are they? What brought 
them to the “Port of Missing Men”? 
Superintendent William Seath, a Presby- 
terian minister who has spent nearly thirty 
years in rescue mission work—nineteen 








years as head of the Chicago Christian 
Industrial League—provides the answer. 

“Skid Row represents a cross-section 
of American life, from the richest to the 
poorest, from the highly educated to the 
illiterate, from teen-agers to octogenari- 
ans,” says Dr. Seath. “College graduates 
and borderline mental cases, lawyers and 
ex-convicts, ministers and infidels, bank- 
ers and paupers, doctors and dope fiends 
will be found here. Liquor is the main 
cause of their downfall, but others go to 
ruin because of family smash-ups, busi- 
ness failures, or crime. Many have been 
lost to families and friends for years, and 
have been given up for dead.” 


“Harry” left Skid Row 

The story is best told in the account of 
actual cases. Take “Harry’—thousands 
would recognize his real name if it were 
used here. He’s a leader in world-wide 
relief work and is doing a remarkable job 
in helping feed starving women and chil- 
dren in war-ravaged lands. Yet just a few 
years ago he was a nameless denizen of 
Chicago’s Skid Row. 

Harry had come from a good home, was 
highly educated and well placed in a posi- 
tion of prominence. Then the storm broke, 
and he hit the rocks. Family ties went to 
pieces, business associates deserted him, 
and his reputation was shredded—mostly 
through his own derelictions. He finally 
sought refuge in the anonymity of Skid 
Row. 
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Lighted cross spells weleome to the 
600 derelicts who visit mission daily. 


One night as he aimlessly drifted along 
West Madison Street, neither knowing or 
caring where he went, he happened to 
glance down Sangamon Street. His bleary 
eyes made out the form of a lighted cross. 

“It seemed so unreal, I walked closer,” 
said Harry later. “Could there be such 
a thing after all? As I neared it I could 
make out the word ‘Welcome.’ Even my 
alcohol-beclouded mind functioned suf- 
ficiently to make me curious to know what 
it was all about. I staggered in.” 

Mission workers realized that here was 
a man of distinguished background, now 
a drunken down-and-outer. They asked 
no questions, except as to his repentance. 
Food, shelter, and friendship were the 
supplements to prayer and spiritual guid- 
ance. Like all the penitents of Skid Row, 
he prayed the familiar mission prayer, 

Lord, be merciful to me, a sinner, and 
forgive me for Jesus’s sake.” 


Sympathy and discipline 

A case history in psychology could be 
made of the struggle of this man to re- 
cover his place in society. He was at times 
tractable and at other times defiant. Mis- 
sion workers praised him one moment 
and needled him the next. Sympathy and 
discipline go hand in hand in the job of 
recovering men from the dumpheap. Too 
much sympathy is dangerous, and cod- 
dling is fatal. The best way to help a 
man is not to make him a parasite, but to 
put him on his own feet. 
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Clean sheets and a mattress are luxury for the men who have slept for weeks in 
back alleys and gutters of Skid Row, help them regain confidence and self-respect. 


Three square meals a day help put the men back on their feet. 430 meals are served 
daily in the league dining room to men like these on their way out of the gutter. 


Repairing and painting old toys keeps the men busy, trains them in a craft that 
may help them earn a living. Work-shop pays some of league’s operating expenses. 




















A game of checkers engrosses these two men. The recreation room is open through- 
out the day for games, reading, a glance at the newspaper, or just a chat. 


Neh ae 
Supervisors, former Skid Row “bums” who have been rehabilitated, discuss personal 
problems with Dr. Seath, and confer on their work with new arrivals at the league. 


” 


Daily services are led by Dr. Seath in “Friendly Chapel,” converted from a telephone 


switchboard room. More than 100,000 men have knelt at the altar in repentance. 


Harry’s physical delousing and the 
burning of his old clothes, his sleeping in 
a bed with clean sheets and having new, 
clean clothes were first aids to his morale- 
building after he had settled his old ac- 
count with God and had resolved to place 
everything in his keeping. Slowly and 
steadily the spiritual build-up proceeded, 
along with physical and mental rehabili- 
tation. Medical care, rest, good food, and 
sobriety worked wonders. Eventually he 
was ready to start helping himself. His 
first job was an assistant clerkship in the 
League’s office. Later he was given a more 
important post. 

Mission leaders insisted that he face 
the music of restoring himself in the old 
community where he hit the toboggan. He 
did and made good. Since then his up- 
ward climb has been unbroken. The whole 
cycle of his decline and fall and final re- 
generation was a matter of less than a 
decade. He ascribes the miracle of his 
recovery to the power of a revitalized 
faith in God. 


Became a college president 

Then there’s the president of a college 
in the Middle West. He’s an able admin- 
istrator and an active churchman. Yet 
there was the time when he was a moral 
and physical wreck. His clothing was rags, 
and his feet stuck out of his shabby shoes. 
He had been on a binge for six years and 
at times had forgotten his own name. His 
family had given him up for dead. He 
wandered into the Christian Industrial 
League one night by mistake. 

Something about the singing of old- 
time hymns stirred a dormant memory 
within him. It sobered him to the extent 
of conscious action. When there came the 
“altar call”’—the summons to abandoned 
men to renew their relationship with God 

he staggered down to the front of the 
mission chapel and knelt at the “mourn- 
ers’ bench.” There Christian workers 
talked and prayed with him. 

The next step was to load: him up with 
hot coffee and soup, soak him in his first 
bath for months and put him to bed in a 
clean, comfortable cot. When he awoke 
the next morning, he was in a new and 
different world. 


Prayer, coffee, and labor 

It was a tough climb back to decency, 
taking months of ceaseless effort by both 
the erstwhile drunkard and the mission 
staff. They made no hero out of him but 
encouraged him as he deserved it. Fre- 
quent prayer, frequent coifee, turns at 
labor in the industrial shop, and testimony 
before his former barroom pals of the 
saving grace of God were the effective 
agents in building his courage. Reunion 
with his family was held out as a reward 
if he could make the grade. 

He “came through” magnificently. With 
the alcoholic urge burned out of his sys- 
tem, his capable brain functioned once 
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more, and he began to plan renewal of 
his connections with business and soci- 
ety. The lure of Skid Row lost its hold 
on him. He could walk the length of the 
honkytonk area and never falter. He even 
took the derisive taunts of his old bottle 
buddies with a smile and invited them to 
the mission services. 

Finally he went home to live, facing 
it out with his old neighbors and friends. 
He married and had a family. He rose 
rapidly in the business world, holding 
important jobs, but finally turned to the 
college presidency because it offered him 
the opportunity for leadership of youth. 

Cases of such restoration of Skid Row 
habitués are innumerable. Typical is an 
$18,000, Chicago executive who sobered 
up after a year’s drunk to find himself a 
forgotten tramp on the bowery. Converted 
at Friendly Chapel, he is now back at his 
old job, active in church and dependable 
in business. 


Back on the campus 

Likewise there’s the college professor, 
author of a text-book on psychology, 
whose thirst not only made him a sot but 
lost him to his family for four years. The 
mission snatched him off Skid Row and 
put him back on the campus. 

A man deeply embittered because of a 
physical injury hit Skid Row with a 
vengeance. He plowed up and down the 
Avenue of Doom with monotonous regu- 
larity. One night, while drunk, he in- 
vaded the Christian Industrial League’s 
mission, but he had to be put out because 
of his rowdyism. The next night workers 
had to evict him again. A third night he 
came in, this time subdued and orderly. 


Completely rehabilitated, this man now has 


He knelt contritely at the altar, surren- 
dered his life to God, and started on the 
way up. Today he is the superintendent 
of a large mission in another city. 

A former high school principal became 
a derelict because of his wife’s addiction 
to narcotics. She was helped to a cure, 
and he to a redeeming faith. He is now 
the minister of a large church. 


Family is reunited 

In another instance, a young father, 
embittered by the death of his child, de- 
liberately deserted his wife and went off 
into debauchery. The mission brought 
about his conversion, reunited him with 
his wife, and aided them in fastening their 
parental love on an adopted child. 

The Chicago Christian Industrial League 
was started on faith and has always oper- 
ated in the belief that God will sustain 
any endeavor that is truly in his name. 
The Reverend George A. Kilbey, an old- 
time Salvation Army officer, and Dr. Ed- 
gar P. Hill, professor of homiletics at 
McCormick Theological Seminary, joined 
forces with the Church Extension Board 
of the Presbytery of Chicago to make the 
League a reality. Under the direction of 
Dr. Seath, it has advanced to the front 
rank of Christian institutions for the con- 
version and rehabilitation of the homeless 
and forgotten men of great American 
cities. 


A unique record 
Dr. Seath entered rescue mission work 
in Minneapolis in 1920 after serving a 
hitch in the U.S. regular army. He made 
a unique record as assistant director of 
the Union City Mission, using a big farm 


a job. Like many others, he returned to thank Dr. Seath (right), leave a contribution. 





for the rehabilitation of converts. He 
served as president of the International 
Union of Gospel Missions, has been grant- 
ed the Doctor of Divinity degree, is the 
author of several books, and is as much 
at home in a cathedral pulpit or a college 
chapel as in front of the men at a rescue 
mission. 

Some impressive conversions have re- 
sulted from his ministry. One young man 
who knelt at the altar in penitence sur- 
rendered to Seath a blackjack that he had 
made to slug and rob people. A man in 
his late twenties confessed to Seath that 
he was an escaped convict. The missioner 
urged him to give himself up and serve 
out his sentence. The warden was incredu- 
lous when the young man appeared at 
the prison and surrendered. Today the ex- 
convict has a good job, is married, has a 
family, and is active in the work of his 
local church. 


Murderer returns to prison 

In another instance, a murderer who 
had escaped from “death row” changed 
his mind at Friendly Chapel, and returned 
to prison voluntarily, expecting to be exe- 
cuted. Seath’s intervention won him a 
commutation of sentence. 

The League’s record is impressive. 
More than 100,000 have knelt at its altar. 
It has served 6,800,000 free meals and 
given 2,300,000 lodgings to needy men. 
Yet Seath and his mission assistants, and 
the board of faithful laymen and minis- 
ters who reinforce their efforts, work con- 
stantly to win more men for the Kingdom. 
They believe that helping a derelict to 
find God is the greatest job to be done 
on earth. 
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My dear son: 


You are only a few days old, and yet 
I feel compelled, in the midst of these 
furious and confused times, to state for 
you a philosophy of life. Your life begins 
shortly after the end of a horrible war, 
and there is no surety of future peace. 
Millions of people are dying in Asia and 
Europe, and not enough of our country- 
men seem concerned. People are living in 
fear because already there are indications 
of more strife, the contemplation of which 
surpasses imagination. Selfishness and stu- 
pidity have too frequently characterized 
our political leadership. There is much 
evidence of a moral and spiritual break- 
down. Physically and emotionally people 
are tired, and this leads to confusion and 
bewilderment. Men are asking, “What's 
the use of being honest?” “What’s the use 
of being faithful in marriage?” “What's 
the use of anything?” Such people have 
lost their bearings, and that is why I must 
write this, for you were born out of faith 
and hope and love. 

Here are some of the things your par- 
ents want you to know and experience. 
First, God is the Father and Creator of 
all things. Like your fellows, you came 
from him; you belong to him, and you are 
destined for him. This is God’s world! 
Perhaps when you are two or three years 
old, I will take you by the hand and 
through your eyes see all over again the 
mystery of creation. To see life again with 
the eyes of a child is a rare privilege 
which only mothers and fathers may 
know. 


Here IS A MYSTERY in a blade of grass, 
in a calf, in a robin’s egg, in a spreading 
tree, and in a running stream. Here is a 
mystery in sun and stars, in night and day, 
in snow and rain. I hope you will always 
be sensitive to these things of creation. 
May you come to your manhood knowing 
them on skates and skiis, on mountain 
trails and down the rivers. Then, when 
you move with men and make decisions, 
you will know over and above the market 
price that lumber comes from trees, that 
mutton comes from sheep, that power 
comes from water, and that bread comes 
from the sunlit fields of waving wheat. 
Thus you will know that these are 
God’s gifts to men, not to be fought over, 
nor wasted, but rather to be used for the 
common good. Thus you will know that 
you are a debtor and a pensioner and that 
your life is dependent upon God's crea- 
tion. Such knowledge will keep you hum- 
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ble, and you will understand that “earth 
might be fair.” 

My second hope is that you will know 
God’s Son and be known of him. God sent 
him to save all of us from our selfishness. 
May you find your way to God through 
him. What is called religion is the whole 
of life yielded to God and not just one 
segment of it. It is the whole character 
and direction of your life that we care 
about, not its individual accomplishments. 

It is not of momentous concern if you 
do not make the athletic teams in your 
school and college. But to learn the fun 
of play is important. Play should not 
be used as an end in itself, but for the 
strengthening of your body and the re- 
freshment of your spirit. So play hard and 
as well as you can, losing yourself for the 
time in that form of recreation which does 
the best things for you. 
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Nor is it a matter of concern if you 
are not a scholar, provided that you lose 
yourself in study as well as in play. It 
will be better if you have to struggle for 
your academic grades rather than have 
them come too easily. It will be better 
if you excel in a few fields rather than 
achieve a gentleman’s average in all. 

I cannot say what your vocation should 
be, but I do not care if your income is to 
be large or small. Whatever your life's 
work, let it be something that needs do- 
ing; something that you do well, and 
something in which you find purpose. 
Thus you will be able to serve your fel- 
lows. Service can be rendered in any work 
which serves the common good—in the 
office or the operating room, in the law 
court or in the church. 

Caring and loving are essential to the 
full life. I hope you love people, all kinds 
of people of many classes and of many 


different racial backgrounds. In loving 
people you will understand them, and 
you will have many friends. You will not 
use your friends except as friends. Never 
lose sight of the meaning of an indi- 
vidual. 

I hope you will become an integral part 
of your community, sharing in its life. 
Towns and cities need responsible citi- 
zens who believe in good governments, 
good schools, and good hospitals. Gener- 
ously offer yourself, your time, and your 
money. Don’t hold back. Give. There is 
nothing to wait for. Spend and be spent 
in the service of your fellows. 


Ove pay I hope you will love a good 
woman with whom you may grow in the 
things that matter. Such things are your 
home, your children, your work, and the 
service of your fellows. 

The good life as Jesus gives us to see 
it is a hard thing to achieve. Most of us 
know what we ought to do, but we don’t 
do it. However, help is available for men, 
and my third hope for you is that God's 
spirit may be yours for Jesus’s sake. To 
know his spirit is to live with power and 
inspiration. 

The Christian life is rarely apart from 
tension. A battle will be going on around 
you all the time. It is the ancient fight 
that has been waged from the beginning. 
It is the struggle of the good against the 
evil. Wars are only symptoms of this 
eternal strife. 

You will feel this conflict in your own 
heart. You will know real and deep temp- 
tation. You will stumble and make mis- 
takes. Written large, that is the story of 
mankind. Be honest with yourself. Recog- 
nize your failures. Pray for forgiveness 
and begin again. Draw on the spirit of 
God. You cannot go through by yourself. 

I do not ask for you a life without 
fear. You will be afraid. I do not ask 
that you be spared suffering or even 
death. These things cannot hurt you. 
They do bring pain to those who love you. 
But we love you because you are as you 
are. If you should be on the losing side, 
go down hard and fighting. Go down with 
love and understanding. Go down with 
forgiveness. You will not be defeated. 
God is the Father; Jesus is the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit raises the step for eternal 
life both here and hereafter. 

I am glad that you are here, and I wish 
I might begin life all over again with 
you. In a certain sense I will do just that 
as I continue to live for you and with 
you. Your father, G. L. C. 
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Harvey Stephens plays the part of Dan Gardner, a man discovering the Bible as God’s word, in the new Westminster Press film. 


“Into the Good Ground” 


By A. EMILIE WARREN 


- HIS UNCONSCIOUS QUEST for a mean- 
ing in life, Dan Gardner centered his 
interests on the lives of his children. He 
was a church member, a success in the 
contracting business. and he devoted all 
his spare time to his home and family. 
But there was something lacking. His 
family had grown away from him, and 
there was apparently no way to reach 
them. He looked at his children without 
recognizing their importance as individual 
personalities, seeing them only as the ful- 
fillment of his own dreams, his stake in 
the future. 

Dan Gardner is the central character in 
the recently released Westminster Press 
movie production “Into the Good 
Ground,” a successful attempt to show the 
role the Bible can play in a man’s life, 
and what its message can mean to those 
who need and want to know God. 

The title of the film is derived from 
Matthew 13:23: “. . . he that receiveth 
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seed into the good ground is he that hear- 
eth the word, and understandeth it; which 
also beareth fruit. .. .” 

It is the thesis of this picture—as in- 
deed it was of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion—that in the Bible God does speak 
directly to all who seek, and that men 
need not be scholars in order to find. 


Guide to new meaning in life 

Under the supervision of Walter L. 
Jenkins, general manager of Westminster 
Press, the plot took form. Mr. Jenkins 
assigned production of the film to Pathe- 
scope Productions in New York, stipu- 
lating that he wanted a film that would 
show people what they could find in the 
Bible to guide their lives. It is no attempt 
to bring the Bible to life in its greatness. 
It is simply the story of how Dan Gard- 
ner was guided to a new meaning in life 
through his eventual understanding of the 
Bible stories he had known since child- 
hood. 

When Dan was a child, he was fasci- 
nated by the people who lived only within 


the pages of his Bible. As a college stu- 
dent he treated the Bible as he did his 
more interesting textbooks and test tubes. 
With his friend, Paul, he discovered that 
it was an excellent source for knowledge 
of the arts and of humanity. They were 
excited about their findings. When they 
were graduated, Paul went on in pursuit 
of knowledge, the god of his life, and Dan 
started his business and married Martha. 
Then came their children, Jack and Ginny. 

Dan was determined that the children 
should be brought up as “good Chris- 
tians’—as good Christians as he thought 
himself to be. He tried to tell them Bible 
stories. When one evening he stumbled 
through the story of Joseph and his 
brothers, he gave up the session as a bad 
job. There was too much else to worry 
about—building houses, for instance, to 
make money for his family. 

As the children grew older, Dan made 
plans for Jack to join him in his business. 
But Jack had other ideas; he wanted to 
go into law practice with Paul’s assist- 
ance. Dan was jealous and frustrated, and 
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As a child Dan knew the people of the 
Bible as cardboard story-book characters. 


His friend, Paul, accuses him of build- 
ing his son’s life to fit his own plans. 


realized suddenly that he was no longer 
close to his son. Martha was too busy 
with her clubs to have much time for him, 
and Ginny had her own interests. 

The climax of the growing separation 
family is reached in a dramatic 
scene Paul, Jack, and Dan when 
Jack announces his intention of going into 
law study. Dan feels only his own dis- 
appointment and is enraged. Paul pointed 
out that Dan, for all his talk of being a 
good Christian, is failing his son. Dan 
lashed back, “Who brought him up to be 
a Christian? Not you certainly. Not with 
your ideas. And I’m not going to let you 
destroy his faith.” 

“If you really 
thing to believe in, 


of the 
with 


had given him some- 
nothing I would say 
could destroy it’ was Paul’s quiet answer. 

Left alone with his anger, Dan realized 
that he had selfishly tried to build his 


boy’s life around him, that he had “missed 


»” 


3 


Doing his best to bring up his own children with a knowledge of the Scriptures, 
Dan stumbles through the Bible story of Joseph. He gives it up as a bad job. 


Dan and his son find understanding and regain Paul’s friendship. Jack is going to 
law school as he wished, and Dan has found in the Bible the stability he needed. 


the mark.” So he turned to the Bible 
and found there the strength that enabled 
him to ask Paul's forgiveness and let Jack 
make his own life. 

At the close of the picture, Dan has 
found inner peace; he is building not 
for his own gain, but for the community: 
building hospitals, community 
centers, and low housing. In the 
words of the narrator, “He built with 
purpose now, daring to undertake much, 
confident that for him, this was God’s 
work.” 

Dan learned to read the Bible for solu- 
tion of his own problems. He read the 

. stories about ordinary people driven 


schools, 
cost 


on by a power outside themselves. Some 
of them not too easy to understand at 
first. Like the story of your own life, 
which is written there, too,” the narrator 
concludes. 

The purpose film, 


of the stated by 


Walter Jenkins, is to make “clear what 
the Bible is and the approach which is 
necessary if it is to be rightly under- 
stood.” 

An original musical score as well as 


choral music from Handel's “Messiah” 
provides background. An experienced cast 
headed by Harvey Stephens as Dan does 
a capable job of carrying the action. 

“Into the Good Ground” shows but one 
instance where a man is called to knowl- 
edge of God. It is a film for those ac- 
quainted with the Bible and its contents, 
but who may not fully realize that it con- 
tains the story of their own lives and a 
solution for their problems. 

Ready for release this month, “Into 
the Good Ground” will interest all church- 
goers. Any specific mention of Protestant 
denominations has been omitted so that 
the film may have the widest possible 
audience. 
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Young People Issue Call 
To Second National Assembly 


Leaders of the Presbyterian Church’s 
young people this month sounded the call 
to the Church’s second national youth as- 
sembly in Grinnell, Iowa, next summer. 

The call was contained in a statement 
from the Westminster Fellowship National 
Council. The purpose of the assembly, 
the statement said, is to provide “a unique 
experience in Christian fellowship,” to 
give Presbyterian young people ‘“‘a broader 
outlook on Westminster Fellowship and 
Christian living,” to be the source of 
“lasting personal inspiration,” and “to 
create an awareness of the need for per- 
sonal dedication or re-dedication to Chris- 
tian service.” 

The Council is concerned about the 
fact that Christian young people have 
many misconceptions about the signifi- 
cance of the Bible and the Church. 

“They go to church but think of it as 
little more than a fine organization of 
nice people, largely irrelevant to life.” 
They know what is right and wrong, but 
think of the Bible “merely as a book of 
religious history containing the ethics of 
ancient peoples, or as a book of moral 
codes of behavior.” 

Other young people, the statement de- 
clared, “reduce Christianity to an emo- 
tional experience . . . seek an education 
that is humanistic in its basic goals,” or 
have avoided true commitment to Christ. 

“The Westminster Fellowship National 
Assembly will be an assembly seeking to 
make clear man’s bent for sin and also 
his bent for responding to God. The as- 
sembly will help youth understand that 
Scripture is a record of God's revelation 
of himself and his purposes. . . . It will 
be an assembly which speaks openly of 
faith in God through Christ as the sov- 
ereign authority for life, now and for- 
ever. It will be an assembly which an- 
nounces great calls to work for Christ, 
and which leads young people to under- 
stand fully that the church is truly the 
Body of Christ.” 


Washington Young People 
Write Youth Week Materials 


A pretty, dark-haired college freshman 
from Washington, D. C., and nine other 
young writers are authors of the West- 
minster Fellowship Day material which 
will be used Sunday, January 29, by the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. It is the first 
time young people have written copy for 
this observance. 

The freshman is Helen Praeger, who 
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as chairman of the Faith and Life Com- 
mission of the Firesiders’ Group, Chevy 
Chase Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
D. C., worked last summer with the nine 
other members of the Commission to pre- 
pare the materials. Now at the University 
of Oklahoma, Helen is planning to be a 
missionary to Japan. 

The first day of Youth Week (January 
29-February 5), Westminster Fellowship 
Day will provide an opportunity for Pres- 
byterian young people to conduct services 
and to focus the attention of adult church- 
goers on the Presbyterian youth program. 

In their materials, which will be 
published next week in the November 
issue of Our Job in Westminster Fellow- 
ship, the official publication for the Pres- 
byterian Church’s youth movement, the 
Washington young people explain the his- 
tory and significance of Youth Week, give 
an order of service for Westminster Fel- 
lowship Day, and include suggested ma- 
terial for talks. 

Following the theme “God Designs— 
Youth Builds,” the Washington young 
people suggest that Presbyterian youth 
groups hold special observances during 
Youth Week, such as family night at the 
church, family night at home, special pro- 
grams in the schools, interdenominational 
vouth meetings, a clean-up day at the 
church, and a meeting accenting the be- 
liefs of the Christian church. 

Youth Week was first observed thirty 
years ago in celebration of the thirtieth 
birthday of the International Society of 
Christian Endeavor. The week is now an 
annual observance and has the combined 


backing and support of forty Protestant 
denominations, thirty-five state councils 
of churches and other youth-serving 
groups such as the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
Boy and Girl Scouts of America, 4-H 
Clubs, and the Camp-Fire Girls. 

The Firesiders’ Group of Chevy Chase 
Church is made up of 125 young people 
in tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades, and 
is guided by the Reverend Franklin B. 
Gillespie, Minister to Youth. In addition 
to writing Westminster Fellowship Day 
materials, the Faith and Life Commission 
of the group plans the schedule of Sun- 
day evening meetings and arranges for 
worship, conducts a weekly Saturday de- 
votional program, prepares a weekly devo- 
tional guide for the regular use of the 
members of the group, and conducts a 
monthly service at the Presbyterian Home 
for Aged Women in Washington. 


Westminster Fellowship 
Spreads in West Indies 


Westminster Fellowship is spreading 
rapidly in the West Indies, according to 
the Reverend Robert Lewis, a young Pres- 
byterian minister who recently returned 
from a trip through Puerto Rico and 
Cuba. 

To young Latin seforitas and senores 
the Presbyterian program is offering an 
opportunity for a real youth movement 
for the first time, Mr. Lewis, who is 
pastor of the Church of the Messiah in 
Paterson, New Jersey, discovered. 

“The Protestant Church in the islands 
is the center of both the social and re- 
ligious activities of its members, and 
everyone attends every service, whether it 
be a meeting for young people, women, or 
men.” Mr. Lewis says. “Hence youth 
meetings are usually attended by people 
of all ages.” 

The First Church of Aguadilla, Puerto 

















Feature attraction of children’s orchestra in West End Presbyterian Church, New 
York, is this instrument of musical bottles. Played by Barton Brown, a member of 
the Sunday Church School, the instrument has perfect pitch, is made of bottles filled 


with colored water. 


Amount of water 


tone. 
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in each bottle determines the 
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Men’s College 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 











Coeducational Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
hn. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus— Modern buildings — 
Delightfulclimate Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








HANOVER COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 
t 700. 
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Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid new 
plant and an able faculty. Christian emphasis 
throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 freshmen 
are being eimitted for September 1950. Write now 
for information. 


Albert C. Parker, Jr., President Hanover, Indiana 








HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 

Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accredi- 
ted. Social Sciences, Humanities, Natural 
Sciences. *‘Education at its Best’’. Offers a 
wide variety of courses. Moderate costs. 
Write for information. 





Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 
An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown. Pa. 








QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and cultural 
achievement are stressed-in a program 
of training for Christian situs. 
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Rico, where Westminster Fellowship has 
made its strongest gains, has solved th’s 
problem by restricting membership to 
those under twenty-three. Before the 
Westminster Fellowship plan was intro- 
duced, an average of twenty people at- 
tended meetings. Now the average attend- 
ance is eighty. 

One of the main handicaps in develop- 
ing Westminster Fellowship in the islands 
is the lack of Spanish translations of 
Westminster Fellowship material. 

The Presbyterian Youth program was 
first introduced into Spanish churches on 
the islands in 1945 when two young min- 
isters, Samuel Velez of Puerto Rico and 
Cecilio Arrastia of Cuba, persuaded Mrs. 
Jean Harbison, one of the founders of El 
Guacio mission station, to explain the 
plan to them. The two young men suc- 
cessfully tried it in their own churches. 

Since then, small deputation teams have 
introduced the plan to other churches. A 
campaign is now underway in Puerto Rico 
to organize a Westminster Fellowship in 
each of the island’s forty-four Presby- 
terian churches. 


Boy Scouts Receive 
Religious Award 

Approximately 350 Boy Scouts in Pres- 
byterian churches throughout the country 
have received God and Country Awards 
honoring them for distinctive achieve- 
ment in fulfillment of religious duties. 

Recognized as the highest honor that a 
scout may achieve, the award consists of 
a crusaders’ shield suspended on a ribbon 
from a pin bearing the words, “God and 
Country.”” Two thousand Protestant Boy 
Scouts in all have achieved the award 
since its establishment in 1945. 

To be eligible for the award, the Boy 
Scout must have attained first class rank 
and have fulfilled special requirements 
such as regular Bible-reading and personal 
prayer, regular church attendance, and 
115 hours of assigned church service. 


Allied Youth Reports 
Gains in Membership 


More than 4.300 teen-agers registered 
their opposition to drinking by joining 
Allied Youth during the past year. 

This is a highlight of the 1949 annual 
report of Allied Youth, a non-political, 
non-sectarian organization using education, 
recreation, and personality guidance to 
help teen-agers face social pressure to- 
ward drinking. 

Allied Youth is now working actively 
with 167 high school posts and 9,500 mem- 
bers in twenty-eight states, the District 
of Columbia, and Hawaii. 

Last year was the best in the history 
of the organization, Executive Secretary 
Roy Breg said in the report. “We reached 
more high schools, organized more new 
and secured more new members 
than in any previous vear.” 
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In his fourth letter Screwtape warns, “‘. . . keep the patient from the seri- 
ous intention of praying altogether. ...This is best done by encouraging 


him to remember .. . the parrot-like nature of his prayers in childhood.’’ 








By C. S. LEWIS 


[Ep1tors’ Note: In his last letter of 
instruction to junior tempter Wormwood, 
elder devil Screwtape told how Worm- 
wood’s patient could be corrupted through 
his association with his mother. Prop- 
erly handled, Screwtape wrote, patients 
“could be turned at a moment’s notice 
from impassioned prayer for a wife’s or 
son’s soul to beating or insulting the real 
wife or son without a qualm.”] 

. a . 
My dear Wormwood, 

The amateurish suggestions in your last 
letter warn me that it is high time for me 
to write to you fully on the painful sub- 
ject of prayer. You might have spared the 
comment that my advice about his pray- 
ers for his mother “proved singularly 
unfortunate.” That is not the sort of thing 
that a nephew should write to his uncle 
—nor a junior tempter to the undersecre- 
tary of a department. It also reveals an 
unpleasant desire to shift responsibility; 
you must learn to pay for your own 
blunders. 

The best thing, where it is possible, is 
to keep the patient from the serious inten- 
tion of praying altogether. When the 
patient is an adult recently re-converted 
to the Enemy’s party, like your man, this 
is best done by encouraging him to re- 
member, or to think he remembers, the 
parrot-like nature of his prayers in child- 
hood. In reaction against that, he may be 
persuaded to aim at something entirely 
spontaneous, inward, informal, and unreg- 
ularised; and what this will actually mean 
to a beginner will be an effort to produce 
in himself a vaguely devotional mood in 
which real concentration of will and intel- 
ligence have no part. One of their poets. 
Coleridge, has recorded that he did not 
pray “with moving lips and bended knees” 
but merely “composed his spirit to love” 
and indulged “a sense of supplication.” 
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That is exactly the sort of prayer we 
want; and since it bears a superficial re- 
semblance to the prayer of silence as prac- 
tised by those who are very far advanced 
in the Enemy’s service, clever and lazy 
patients can be taken in by it for quite a 
long time. At the very least, they can be 
persuaded that the bodily position makes 





*, .. he may be persuaded to aim at 
something entirely spontaneous, in- 
ward, informal. .. to produce in him- 
self a vaguely devotional mood.... 
They constantly forget that whatever 
their bodies do affects their souls.” 





no difference to their prayers; for they 
constantly forget, what you must always 
remember, that they are animals and that 
whatever their bodies do affects their souls. 
It is funny how mortals always picture us 
as putting things into their minds: in 
reality our best work is done by keeping 
things out. 

If this fails, you must fall back on a 
subtler misdirection of his intention. 
Whenever they are attending to the En- 
emy himself we are defeated, but there 
are ways of preventing them from doing 
so. The simplest is to turn their gaze 
away from him towards themselves. Keep 
them watching their own minds and try- 
ing to produce feelings there by the action 
of their own wills. When they meant to 
ask him for charity, let them, instead, 
start trying to manufacture charitable 
feelings for themselves and not notice 
that this is what they are doing. When 
they meant to pray for courage, let them 
really be trying to feel brave. When they 
say they are praying for forgiveness, let 
them be trying to feel forgiven. Teach 
them to estimate the value of each prayer 
by their success in producing the desired 
feeling; and never let them suspect how 
much success or failure of that kind de- 
pends on whether they are well or ill, 
fresh or tired, at the moment. 


Bor OF couRSE the Enemy will not 
meantime be idle. Wherever there is 
prayer, there is danger of his own imme- 
diate action. He is cynically indifferent to 
the dignity of his position, and ours, as 
pure spirits, and to human animals on 
their knees he pours out self-knowledge 
in a quite shameless fashion. But even if 
he defeats your first attempt at misdirec- 
tion, we have a subtler weapon. The hu- 
mans do not start from that direct percep- 
tion of him which we, unhappily, cannot 
avoid. They have never known that ghast- 
ly luminosity, that stabbing and searing 
glare which makes the background of per- 
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manent pain to our lives. If you look into 
your patient’s mind when he is praying, 
you will not find that. If you examine 
the object to which he is attending, you 
will find that it is a composite object con- 
taining many quite ridiculous ingredients. 
There will be images derived from pic- 
tures of the Enemy as he appeared during 
the discreditable episode known as the In- 
carnation: there will be vaguer—perhaps 
quite savage and puerile—images asso- 
ciated with the other two Persons. There 
will even be some of his own reverence 
(and of bodily sensations accompanying 
it), objectified and attributed to the ob- 
ject revered. I have known cases where 
what the patient called his “God” was 
actually located up and to the left at the 
corner of the bedroom ceiling, or inside 
his own head, or in a crucifix on the wall. 


B UT WHATEVER THE NATURE of the com- 
posite object, you must keep him praying 
to it—to the thing that he has made, not 
to the Person who has made him. You 
may even encourage him to attach great 
importance to the correction and improve- 
ment of his composite object, and to keep- 
ing it steadily before his imagination dur- 
ing the whole prayer. For if he ever 
comes to make the distinction, if ever he 
consciously directs his prayers “Not to 
what I think thou art but to what thou 
knowest thyself to be,” our situation is, 
for the moment, desperate. Once all his 
thoughts and images have been flung aside 
or, if retained, retained with a full recog- 
nition of their merely subjective nature, 
and the man trusts himself to the com- 
pletely real, external, invisible Presence, 
there with him in the room and never 
knowable by him as he is known by it— 
why, then it is that the incalculable may 
occur. In avoiding this situation—this 
real nakedness of the soul in prayer—vou 
will be helped by the fact that the hu- 
mans themselves do not desire it as much 
as they suppose. There’s such a thing as 
getting more than they bargained for! 
Your affectionate uncle 
Screwtape 





From Screwtape Letters by C. S. Lewis. By 
permission of The Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers. 
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Tops in Christian Programs 


HAT ARE the most interesting Chris- 
Win radio programs on the air to- 
day?” To attempt to answer this question 
seems like a sure way to make enemies 
and alienate people. Many good friends 
in religious radio will be disappointed that 
I do not mention their programs. But I 
will try to be honest, and the only realistic 
way I can answer is to reveal the pro- 
grams that are most “interesting” to me. 

At the top of my list I would place 
religious special events programs such as 
the Easter program, “The Son of Man” 
by Archibald MacLeish and the recent 
broadcast by Albert Schweitzer from the 
University of Chicago. The MacLeish 
program is a dramatized arrangement of 
passages from the four Gospels describ- 
ing the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, 
and its choral music, provided by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System Symphony 
Orchestra and Chorus, is from Bach’s “St. 
Matthew’s Passion.” This hour long pro- 
gram has met with such widespread appre- 
ciation that it has been broadcast every 
Easter for three years. 

High in interest is the program, “Some- 
one You Know,” a series on mental 
health, which began September 29 on the 
ABC network. It is to run thirteen weeks 
on Thursday evenings, 10:30 to I1:00 
p.M. (EST). This program, produced by 
the Protestant Radio Commission in co- 
operation with the Department of Pastoral 
Services of the Federal Council of 
Churches, is the first major attempt to 
show the minister as a trusted friend to 
whom one may bring the most distressing 
and personal private problems. Each pro- 
gram consists of a vivid drama followed 
by a discussion by a panel of experts. 
Among the important subjects being 
treated in the series are: bereavement, 
alcoholism, marital infidelity, retirement, 
physical handicaps. 

Leaders participating in the “Someone 
You Know” series include William C. 
Menninger, Benjamin Mays, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Thomas J. Bigham, Jr., Roy A. 
Burkhart. Key people in the preparation 
of the series have been Lloyd S. Foster, 
Ruth Trexler, Seward Hiltner, and Everett 
C. Parker. 

Another program I rate high is “‘Na- 
tional Vespers,” with John Sutherland 
Bonnell on ABC, Sunday, from 1:30 to 
2:00 P.M. (EST). Network officials esti- 
mate that Dr. Bonnell has one of the 
largest of all radio audiences. The first 
“National Vespers” program went out on 
October 2, 1927, over a network of sixteen 
stations. Station cooperation has increased 
until now this radio service has 130 out- 
lets in every section of the country. Re- 
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cent letters of appreciation to Dr. Bonnell 
contain such sentences as these: 

“T was thrilled with your program, ‘If 
You Met Christ Today.’ It impressed me 
beyond words. I have never enjoyed any 
speech, story, or music as much as I 
enjoyed those words which I heard on 
your program.” 

And this from a shut-in: 

“T have seldom missed a service of 
‘National Vespers.’ It has meant so much 
to me because I have not been physically 
able to attend church services and because 
your message is always vital; it comes 
right from your heart and touches the life 
and heart of the listener.” 

“The National Radio Pulpit,” 
NBC, Sunday, 10:00 to 10:30 A.M., has 
had just two regular preachers, S. Parks 
Cadman and Ralph W. Sockman. Dr. 
Cadman launched the program on the 
New York station WEAF, now WNBC, in 
1923, and continued it until his death in 
1936. His successor, Dr. Sockman, has 








Presbyterian pastor Lloyd S. Foster and 
Episcopalian Thomas J. Bigham, Jr. 
speak on ABC’s “Someone You Know.” 


continued to build the interest and effec- 
tiveness of this program. Several years 
ago NBC, using the careful techniques of 
radio audience analysis, estimated that 
Dr. Sockman’s weekly radio congregation 
was 1,598,000. The postman has brought 
nearly two million letters and postcards 
requesting copies of his radio messages 
and thanking him for the help and courage 
they have given to listeners. His October 
subjects were typical of the way he 
preaches the Christian Gospel without giv- 
ing it a sectarian label: ““Whence Cometh 
My Help,” “The Worth of One,” “When 
Confidence Crumbles,” “How Secure Can 
We Be?” “How Free Can We Be?” 

“The Greatest Story Ever Told,” 
now completing its third year, has been 
given more awards and special honors 
than any other radio program has been 
accorded in a similar period on the air. 
This dramatic presentation of the teach- 
ings of Christ is carried on the entire 
ABC network Sundays at a new time, 5:30 
to 6:00 p.m. (EST). 


For wide variety of religious broadcasts 
I like the “Columbia Church of the 
Air,” CBS, Sunday, 10:00 to 11:00 A.M. 
and 10:30 to 11:00 A.M. (EST). And by 
variety I mean variety. For example, on 
October 2 one service related to the Jew- 
ish holy day, Yom Kippur (the Day of 
Atonement). Cantor Edgar Mills of Tem- 
ple Oheb-Shalom sang “Kol Nidre” and 
other traditional Yom Kippur music. The 
Christian who listens to the liturgy and 
music of Hebrew worship finds his under- 
standing enlarged and his devotional spirit 
greatly enriched. In another recent CBS 
“Church of the Air” service the Reverend 
George L. Hunt of the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education discussed the 
meaning of marriage and the significance 
of the marital vows. 

Others who have recently appeared on 
the “Columbia Church of the Air” include 
Senator John Foster Dulles on “Christian 
Missions and the World Crisis,” Jesuit 
priest, Robert A. Johnston, director of the 
Department of Speech at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, retiring Moderator Jesse Hays 
Baird, speaking from the Presbyterian 
General Assembly at Buffalo, and S. 
Franklin Mack in a round table with a 
Siamese physician, Dr. Boonchome Arre- 
wongse, and with a leader of the Indian 
Christian student movement, Ram Singh. 

Another program I like is “Religion 
in the News” by Walter W. Van Kirk, 
NBC, Saturday, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m. (EST). 
Dr. Van Kirk has conducted this program 
since 1935. His voice is known and his 
character respected in every section of 
America. This secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches does this broadcast- 
ing as a labor of love on the margins of 
his busy life. Dr. Van Kirk believes 
that the most significant events have 
religious implications; these implications 
he seeks to discover and to report. He 
tries to strengthen great purposes and 
causes, rather than to advertise ecclesiasti- 
cal groupings. When a Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, or Jewish group or individual 
does something praiseworthy, he praises 
it. If a controversial issue is involved, he 
handles it by reporting the matter objec- 
tively, giving both sides. He tries to report 
only those things that have wide interest. 
Whenever they can be worked in natural- 
ly, he uses human interest items and 
lighter touches. The news of the entire 
world is his material. 

It should be added that many interest- 
ing Christian messages are carried on 
both the ABC “Gems for Thought,” 
Monday through Friday, 8:45 to 8:50 A.M. 
and 11:30 to 11:35 P.M. (EST) and the 
Mutual Broadcasting System “Faith in 
Our Time,” Monday through Friday, 
10:15 to 10:30 A.M. (EST). 

There are, in fact, a large number of 
Christian programs on the air today. 
Which are the most interesting? You say. 


—CLAyYToN T. GRISWOLD 
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CHURCH AND WORLD ORDER 


(Continued from page 7) 


of our officials from Germany. They are 
greatly concerned about the state of mind 
of the German people. Under the fascist 
doctrines of Hitler, the Germans devel- 
oped a fanatical belief which glorified 
force and which was contemptuous of re- 
ligion. It conditioned the Germans for the 
second World War. Now it seems that 
that fanaticism is, for the moment, largely 
burned out. But it is replaced by a cyni- 
cal disbelief in all spiritual values. “Nihil- 
ism’’—nothingness—they call it. That, if 
it persists, will lead Germans to calculate 
coldly how to capitalize upon their stra- 
tegic position between the democracies of 
the West and Soviet Russia. The only 
effective barrier between Germany and 
Russia is a moral barrier, and if that 
crumbles there could readily come an- 
other Soviet-German offensive alliance 
such as that which was entered into 
almost exactly ten years ago today and 


which touched off World War II. 


Spiritual reserves for peace 

Officials of our War Department say 
that the great need is to send to Germany 
some of our young people imbued with a 
faith so dynamic that it will be contagious 
and restore to the German youth a sense 
of spiritual values. Have we those young 
people, and can we spare them for Ger- 
many? The War Department has stock- 
piles of strategic materials with which to 
win a war, but it is at a loss to find the 
spiritual reserves which might now make 
the difference between future war and 
peace. 

Napoleon said that in time of war the 
moral is to the material as three is to 
one. I suppose that, in waging peace, 
the ratio is at least as high. We are apt 
to forget that, and to think that the strug- 
gle on which we are now engaged can be 
won by material things alone. That is 
totally wrong. Wherever one looks around 
the world, one sees disorder that can only 
be cured by drawing on sources of moral 
power. 


Protecting individual rights 

The Western democracies have had 
great prestige and authority in the world 
That is because their practices developed 
under the dominating influence of reli- 
gious beliefs. Their laws came, more and 
more, to protect the individual and to 
provide more equal justice. They found 
ways for bringing about social improve- 
ments peacefully, without class wars or 
the crushing of the weaker by the stronger. 
They encouraged men to develop their 
individual talents and to experiment along 
diverse and competitive lines of their own 
choosing. Under those stimulating condi- 
tions there developed material, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual richness; and to some 
degree, at least, that richness was shared 
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with other peoples of the world. For 1,000 
years Western civilization grew in power 
and influence and was not seriously chal- 
lenged. There was such a challenge by 
Islam 1,000 years ago, and now we have 
the challenge of Soviet Communism. 
Whether or not we peacefully surmount 
the present challenge depends on_ basic 
things and most of all on whether our 
people love the Lord their God and their 
neighbors, and act accordingly. 

The hope of America and the hope of 
the world does not lie in our economic 
and military might. We have a duty to 
be materially strong and to share that 
strength with others who are in peril. But 
that is only a defensive, holding opera- 
tion. The role of material power, as Ad- 
miral Mahan said, is to give moral ideals 
the opportunity to take root. Our basic 
strength is our capacity to propagate these 
moral ideals which must prevail if there 
is to be peace and justice in the world. 

I am not, of course, suggesting that 
men and women should become Chris- 
tians because that is the way for them to 
get peace. Such an argument would re- 
verse the proper order of values. What I 
do say is that those who are Christians 
should see more clearly the possibilities 
that reside in the life and work of the 
churches. 


Some good intentions wasted 

There are millions in the world who 
want to do something for peace. They 
know the indescribable horror that an- 
other war would be, and they are eager 
to dedicate themselves to the preserva- 
tion, in peace, of the freedoms that are 
our heritage. They are quite willing to 
give time and money to attain those ends. 
Many of them feel frustrated because 
they cannot find a channel through which 
to work. I suppose that, in sum total, 
thousands have asked me personally to 
suggest what they might do to help the 
cause of peace. Many in their worthy zeal 
become faddists, joining organizations 
that would stop war by paper slogans. 
After the first World War many of our 
finest people sought to end war by work- 
ing for a treaty that would, as they put it, 
“outlaw war.” They got what they asked 
for in the form of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, but it did not stop World War II by 
a single day. Many today are engaged in 
similar futilities. It is tragic that so much 
good intention goes for naught. 

Men and women who have spiritual 
faith and who want also to do something 
practical to preserve peace and to meet 
the challenge of Communism have, in 
their local church, the most effective me- 
dium that exists. It is the churches that 
dependably keep alive and pass on, from 
generation to generation, belief in God, in 
moral law, and in the spiritual nature of 
man. It is the churches that provide re- 
cruitment for the ministry. It is the 
churches that have missionary affiliations 


that spread great spiritual truths through- 
out the world. They have central agencies, 
like the Federal Council of Churches, that 
provide studies of world problems by qual- 
ified Christian statesmen. These, if used, 
can create an enlightened public opinion 
that will directly influence the acts of 
government and of the United Nations. 
That has been proved. Yet, today, such 
studies barely trickle into local congrega- 
tions. 

Many who are zealous for peace seem 
to feel that all this is remote from real- 
ity. They want a more direct and obvious 
role. 


Combined efforts essential 

That mood will never bring lasting 
peace. Peace is won, as victory is won, 
by cumulative efforts, no one of which 
alone is decisive. In time of war men and 
women labor in munition plants and feel 
that they are contributing to victory; and 
so they are, although no single effort ap- 
preciably affects the outcome. But the 
outcome would be defeat if no one worked 
unless he was confident that the bullet he 
made would kill an enemy general. 

The struggle for peace will never be 
won without the cumulative efforts of mil- 
lions of individuals working in ways that 
develop moral power and organize it as 
mobile force. If believers would direct 
their zeal for peace more into church and 
missionary channels, the prospect of war 
would steadily recede. 

Today, our nation is relying greatly on 
material and military might. That is dan- 
gerous. A nation that possesses a great 
military establishment is apt to be influ- 
enced by the counsel of persons who 
believe in the inevitability of war or who 
believe that good ends can be gained by 
violent means. Our present course skirts, 
dangerously, the road to war. Our leaders 
take that risk because they feel that there 
is no adequate alternative. Policy makers 
work with the tools that, it seems, can be 
made available. Economic and military 
power can be developed under the spur of 
laws and appropriations. 


Moral power can bring peace 

But moral power does not derive from 
any act of Congress. It depends on the 
relations of a people to their God. It is 
the churches to which we must look to 
develop the resources for the great moral 
offensive that is required to make human 
rights secure and to win a lasting peace. 

Nearly two thousand years ago Christ 
said, “The truth shall make you free.” 
Every one of the intervening years sus- 
tains that utterance. We meet here be- 
neath a spire that points upward. That is 
symbolic. It points to the power above 
us from which we derive our spiritual 
strength, and it marks this building as the 
place where men can gather and draw that 
strength which alone enables those on 
earth to have the power to be free. 
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C. S. Lewis Discusses Heaven 

THE WEIGHT OF GLORY; AND OTHER 
ApprEssEs. By C. S. Lewis. Harpers, 
1949. (66 pp., $1.25) 


HIS NEW LITTLE BOOK by the Eng- 

lish layman C. S. Lewis will be bought 
up eagerly by his large coterie of admirers 
in this country. Like several others among 
his books, The Weight of Glory is made 
up of speeches Mr. Lewis had delivered 
on sundry occasions, and combines an 
easy, conversational style with razor-edged 
reasoning about religion. 

The title address discusses the Chris- 
tian heaven, and disposes of the often- 
heard objection that heaven is a bribe 
for good behavior, that Christian virtue is 
mercenary. Another talk, “Membership,” 
puts vivid meaning into the phrase, “a 
member of the Body of Christ.” 

Perhaps the most novel piece in the 
book is an address to students at the Uni- 
versity of London. Announcing himself 
as just another “middle-aged moralist,” 
Mr. Lewis gives a witty and unusual 
warning against a moral pitfall we seldom 
recognize: making the breaking into 
charmed inner circles an end in life. Many 
people who resist enslavement to pleasure, 
money, or power, Mr. Lewis tells his 
young audience, fall prey to the snobbery 
of belonging to some special group. It’s 
like peeling an onion, he says: each inner 
circle you break into reveals another still 
more select. This squirrel-cage, Mr. Lewis 
believes, has spoiled many a good crafts- 
man, made many a scoundrel. 

Lacking the imaginative appeal of The 
Screwtape Letters, The Great Divorce, 


and his novels, this new book by C. S. 
Lewis will not add measurably to his 
reading public. But for those already 


acquainted with his work, it’s a valuable 
addition. —J. W. H. 


Teen-ager Grows Up 

SENIOR YEAR. By Anne Emery; illus- 
trated by Beth Krush. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1949. (208 pp., $2.50) 


—— for and about the younger 
generation, this book airs the dating, 
money-earning, career-seeking problems of 
the teen-ager. It is a fresh story, with real 
people. Author Anne Emery does an ad- 
mirable job of presenting the perplexities 
of adolescence and attaching to them all 
the importance that the adolescent feels. 

Senior Year progresses rapidly. After 
Sally Burnaby’s best girl friend leaves 
high school and her only boy friend starts 
dating another girl, she finds herself in 
the market for new companions. During 
her readjustment Sally learns to recognize 
character in people. 


Octoper 29, 1949 


Mrs. Emery, as a former schoolteacher 
and the mother of five children, under- 
stands the literary needs of youngsters. 
This understanding, coupled with her ex- 
perience as the author of three pre- 
viously-published books, makes her latest 
work an appealing one to youth. 

—M. K. S 


Facts for a Controversy 

RoMAN CATHOLICISM AND VITAL Is- 
suEs, by George A. Crapullo. Published 
by the author, New York. (64 pp., $.50) 


Fe READERS WHO WANT FACTS about 
the Roman Catholic Church to sup- 
plant the rumors, careless generalizations, 
and old wives’ tales all too current among 
Protestants, this little book by the min- 
ister of Irving Square Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, New York, is an in- 
valuable reference. 

For his chapter headings, Mr. Crapullo 
has selected those aspects of Catholicism 
interesting to Protestants—mixed mar- 
riage, censorship, the public school, “the 
true church,” etc. Each chapter begins 
with quotations from papal encyclicals, 
canon law, and Catholic writers and 
teachers. Then, in a concise explanatory 
note, Mr. Crapullo analyses the materials 
he has presented. By this device, the 
author achieves clarity and compactness. 
His book is pleasant to read, easy to find 
one’s way around in, and provides abun- 
dant factual background on a national 
controversy of growing importance. 

—jJ.W.H 


Seven-year-old Migrant 

SANDY AND Mr. JAtopy. By Edith Ag- 
new. Friendship Press, New York, 1949. 
(128 pp., $1.75, paper $1) 


tage em Sandy Jackson’s fam- 
ily are migrants. They follow the 
crops every year from north to south and 
back again in “Mr. Jalopy,” the battered 
and wobbly family car. After months of 
living in crowded and unwholesome shacks 
in poorly run migrant camps, they arrive 
at Redacres Camp in Florida, a migrant 
community under the direction of the 
Home Missions Council. There Sandy and 
his brother and sister find play areas, rec- 
reational programs, day school, and Sun- 
day school, and his parents find new 
friends and community activities. 

Edith Agnew, from her wide experience 
with the Presbyterian Board of National 
Missions, has presented an entertaining 
and sympathetic account of migrant life 
in the language of the six-to-eight-year 
old. Sandy’s story of what happens when 
Mr. and Mrs. Picker aren’t there to har- 
vest the crops will help the young reader 
(or listener) to understand how the work 
of the migrants eventually affects him. 

The many color illustrations for the 
book are done by Elayne Carol. 

—B. S. R. 
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A Correction: In the August 6th issue 
of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, I made a serious 
error in the use of language, when I said 
that “the priest usually collects a fee for 
absolving the confessor.” As a non-Catho- 
lic, I was not as sensitive, as I should 
have been, to the meaning which the word 
“fee” would convey to Roman Catholic 
readers. I have been informed by many 
correspondents that the collecting of such 
a fee would fall under the head of simony, 
and that it would be sternly condemned 
by their church. I profoundly regret this 
careless use of a word. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia discusses 
this matter under the head of “Penance.” 
It says that, in confession, the penitent 
presents and accuses himself of sin, and 
that “the priest pronounces absolution and 
imposes satisfaction.” It specifies that 
satisfaction may take the form of certain 
prayers that he is to say; certain acts 
that he is to perform, such as visits to a 
church or stations of the cross; or alms- 
deeds. These almsdeeds may consist in 
gifts to a pious or worthy cause, such as 
charities, assistance to the poor, a hospi- 
tal, a church, or the like. In my experi- 
ence and observation, it is this payment 
of money as “satisfaction” which gives 
the Roman Catholic the idea that he is 
being assessed a certain amount for his 
If their own statements mean any- 
thing, many of them do regard it as an 
assessment. It is this fact which led me 
into the error of referring to a “fee.” In 
spite of my error in the use of language, 
there still remains this basic difference, 
that Protestant churches do not, so far as 
I know, raise money for worthy causes in 
this manner. 

In no sense, do I desire to use this 
column to attack any religious group. My 
purpose is to be constructive in all I 
write. I do believe, however, that it is 
good for both Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants to understand what our differences 
are and what difference thev make. 


sins. 


Question: From Ohio: 1. Are we 
to assume that Jesus deliberately 
selected Judas, knowing that in this 
man was his ultimate betrayer? 

Answer: No. Jesus selected Judas on 
the that he did the other 
eleven. Judas had every chance to be a 
loyal disciple. At least a year, however, 
before the betrayal, Jesus knew that Judas 
was not loval. See John 6: 70, 71. It is 
true that God had planned that humanity 
be redeemed by a crucified Savior, but 
Judas not victimized, “made the 
goat” by an eternal decree of God. The 


same basis 


was 


30 


secret of Judas’s disaffection lay in his 
unwillingness to accept Jesus’s teaching 
of the nature of the Kingdom. When 
Jesus refused to become the kind of king 
the people wanted (John 6:15), many of 
them deserted him (John 6:66). It looked, 
for a time, like all of his disciples would 
desert him (John 6:67). Peter, as the 
spokesman for the twelve, stuck by the 
“ship” because he recognized that Jesus 
had the words of eternal life. 

Judas had the same chance to believe 
that Peter had (John 6:68, 69). It is true 
that Peter denied Jesus, but basically he 
believed although for a time he was weak. 
Peter truly repented. When the King 
James Version speaks of Judas’s “repent- 
ing himself,” it is translating a completely 
different Greek word, which means “re- 
morsé,” not repentance. Judas was basi- 
cally the same man. Remorse for sin does 
not change an evil person. Repentance 
means a reversal of mind. I have dis- 
cussed this rather fully in The Meaning of 
Repentance (Westminster Press). 

2. How could Judas live in daily 
contact with Jesus and not absorb 
some of his teachings? He does not 
seem to have had the least trace of 
Godliness in his make-up. 

Answer: Judas’s case is a warning for 
all of us. We can all hear the truth and 
not really accept it. It is like the seed 
which fell by the wayside. A veneer of 
piety does not change the heart. In out- 
ward appearance, Judas was a disciple; 
in the depth of his heart, his ideals were 
completely different from those that Jesus 
taught. All of the conflict between Jesus 
and the Pharisees grew out of this issue. 
After the Resurrection of Jesus, the 
church was torn by this conflict. It ap- 
pears everywhere in the New Testament. 
The Jews wanted a political, nationalistic, 
materialistic kingdom; Jesus offered a 
Kingdom “not of this world” (John 18: 
36). It was so different from what the 
Jews wanted that Jesus told Nicodemus 
he must be “born again” to understand 
or participate in the Kingdom (John 3: 
3-5). It is possible for any of us to go 
to church regularly, nursing un-christian 
ideals, and end up in a spiritual debacle, 
because we have not been true in our 
inner hearts to Christ. 

3. Did God create Judas for one 
specific purpose, or are we all cre- 
ated to live out one small fraction of 
His great plan? This seems incred- 
ible, for I have always had the idea 
that God created man but left him 
to make his own personal decision. 

Answer: Nowhere does the Bible teach 


than any man is created to do evil. We 
all are created for a noble purpose, but 
we can disfigure the plan of God by our 
self-seeking or wrong-doing. There is a 
sense in which each one is left to make 
his own decisions, but it is also true that 
the Spirit of God attempts to lead men 
to make the right decision. We can re- 
fuse to follow his leading. We are not 
treated as robots. We have a freedom of 
will within God’s sovereign will. 

4. Did Jesus wash the feet of 
Judas as well as those of the other 
disciples? 

Answer: Yes. This was another expres- 
sion of the extreme to which Jesus went 
to redeem fallen humanity. We cannot be 
so low in depravity that Jesus does not 
give us a chance. Instead of Judas’s be- 
ing shamed by Jesus’s act of service, he 
apparently was hardened by it. He went 
madly ahead and betrayed Him; and 
then, with remorse, said, “I have sinned, 
in that I have betrayed innocent blood.” 
Instead of being led by the Spirit of God, 
he was led by his own ambition and his 
resentment at its frustration. He had 
wanted a kingdom in which Jesus would 
reign as a military conqueror. 

5. Was Judas actually present at 
the Last Supper? 

Answer: Yes. He was not the last man 
to come to the Lord's table filled with 
unworthy motives (I Corinthians 11:27- 
29). None of us are “worthy” to partake 
of the Lord’s Supper; but we should dis- 
cern the Lord’s body, coming in penitence, 
self-examination, and desire for spiritual 
renewal. 


Question: From Illinois: Is there 
any Presbyterian law regarding the 
position on or removal of the pulpit 
from the chancel platform? .. .I 
am to be married soon, and would 
like to be married on the chancel 
platform because of the very small 
space between the front pews and 
the chancel. .. . 

Answer: I can see no reason for not 
removing the pulpit for a wedding, when 
the floor space before the chancel is too 
small to accommodate the wedding party 
properly. If, as you say, the pulpit in your 
church is removed for pageants and choral 
programs, I can see no objection to also 
removing it for a wedding. The Presby- 
terian Church does not consider marriage 
a sacrament, as the Roman Catholic 
Church does, but it does consider it a 
religious service of great significance. I 
know of no Church law that would forbid 
the use of the chancel for a wedding. 

In the Presbyterian Church, the final 
authority on the use to which the church 
building is put is the session, not the min- 
ister alone. If the session of your church 
decides not to permit a wedding in the 
chancel, there is nothing that an individ- 
ual member can do about it. I would 
hardly expect a session to take such action. 
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Little Linda clapped her hands with joy when she saw Fum. 


The Happy Jack-o’-lantern 


By IRMA THADEN 


OUR PUMPKINS sat on the porch. Jerry 
Pina Jill had just finished making them 
into jack-o’-lanterns for their Hallowe'en 
party. 

“Let’s call them Fee, Fie, Foe, Fum,” 
said Jerry, pointing to each pumpkin, as 
he named him. 

Fee was an enormous pumpkin with 
triangle-eyes, a frightening mouth, and 
large, fierce teeth. 

Fie was a huge pumpkin too, but not 
quite as big as Fee. His eyes were small 
and round and set close together. He had 
large, bushy, corn-silk eyebrows and 
pointed teeth. 

Foe was a middle sized pumpkin with 
a sly grin. He had a long nose, made from 
a carrot, and floppy ears. He wore a bat- 
tered black hat. 

Fum was the smallest pumpkin, no big- 
ger than a teapot. His mouth turned up 
in a broad smile. He was not the least 
bit ferocious. 

When Jerry and Jill were out of sight 
Fee warned,, 

“Let everyone beware 
When I set out to scare!” 

Fie thundered, 

“Now keep away from me; 
I’m terrible to see!” 

Foe threatened, 

“Tl give an awful fright 
To everyone in sight!” 

“Me, too,” said Fum, in a soft voice. 

“Ho, ho,” laughed the other three. “You 
couldn’t scare a flea.” Fum said no more. 


A tear rolled out of each eye. It was 
awful to be so little. Why couldn’t he 
have been at least half as big as Fee? 
Who would be afraid of a smiling jack-o’- 
lantern no bigger than a teapot? 

Just then Jerry and Jill came back to 
the porch. Jerry said, “Everything is ready 
for the party except putting these jack-o’- 
lanterns on the fence.” 

“Let’s put Fee, the big one, on the 
mailbox,” said Jill. 

“Then we'll put Fie and Foe on the 
posts along the lane,” said Jerry 

“Where shall we put Fum?” 

“Just leave Fum on the porch. He’s 
too little to scare anybody.” 

Poor Fum. “They might have let me 
try,” he said to himself. Soon it would 
be time for the party. If only he could 
think of some way to scare the guests. 
He thought and thought. But there was 
nothing he could do to make his smiling 
mouth ferocious and scarey. So he sat on 
the porch and felt sorry for himself. 


Ay LAST IT BEGAN TO GROW DARK. The 
first guests arrived, and the boys opened 
the gate. When the girls saw Fee, the 
big jack-o’-lantern on the mailbox, they 
screamed, “Oh—what a scarey spook. Run 
like everything!” 

The girls ran pell mell toward the house. 
Then they saw Fie and huddled together 
at the far side of the lane. “Ooh—my 
knees are knocking,” said one. 

When they came near Foe, a boy 
pointed, “Look, there’s another one!” 
They all held hands and raced past Foe as 
fast as they could go. 


Fum saw all this, and it made him feel 
worse than ever. He heard the girls giggle 
nervously. He heard the boys say, “Some 
spooks!” 

Fum knew it would do no good to wish. 
He could never scare them no matter how 
he tried. He hoped they wouldn’t even 
notice him. He felt very gloomy, but it 
didn’t show in the wide smile on his 
cheerful face. 


Souvpexty Fum felt himself being picked 
up. “Look at this darling jack-o’-lantern,” 
said a girl named Lolly. 

“Isn’t he cunning?” said another. 

Fum didn’t know what to think. It 
was a pleasant feeling to be admired, but 
a great surprise. Maybe it was better to 
please than to frighten after all. 

When the party was nearly over, Lolly 
picked up Fum again. “You're a jolly 
little pumpkin!” 

“You may take him to your sister, 
Linda, who is sick in bed,” said Jill. 

“Thank you,” said Lolly, and she car- 
ried Fum home very carefully. 

Little Linda clapped her hands for joy 
when she saw Fum. “Put him in the win- 
dow where I can see him all day,” she 
said. 

When Linda’s daddy came home, he 
put a tiny candle inside of Fum. Fum’s 
face lit up in an even brighter smile. 

“He’s a happy jack-o’-lantern, and he 
makes me happy, too,” said Linda. 

Then Fum was glad he had not been 
big enough or fierce enough to frighten 
anybody. It was nicer to make Linda 
happy than to make a lot of people scream. 
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Truly a Bible PLUS a Biblical Library 
in ONE Volume 


EDITED BY REV. F, C. THOMPSON, D.D., PH. D. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 
Robert G. Lee, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., D.D.: 
testify that I have used the Thompson LL.D., 
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and bible readers.”’ Rev. William Evans, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
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use the New Chain Reference Bible 


heartily.”” Rev. E. E., Helms, Ph.D., S.T.D., 


D.D.: “In my judgment the Chain Reference 


the most valuable and useful volume ever 
Anyone using it a week would not part 


“The more I use it, the more I value it 


is not only a very scholarly work that will be 
appreciated by the deep student, but it is so 
that even a child nine years of age can use it. 
anyone desiring a better knowledge of the Scrip- 
would say, examine this work before buying 
iny other Bible, 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


s ie Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 
ible. 

2. The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 
lical History with Contemporary Secular History. 

3. The Analysis of the Bible asa Whole. 

4. The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

5. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 

6. The Aaa sis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

7. The Numeriea! and Chain Reference Systems. 

8. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

9. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments 

10. The Topleal Treasury. New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men's Meetings, Women's Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People's Meetings, etc. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
lic services. New and different subject 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 
winners. 

19. All Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, etc., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 

2 22. Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 
ible. 

23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodigal Son 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study. 

27. Pictorial Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods.of marking 
one's Bible. 

29. Concordance 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with Index for quickly locat- 
ing places 





Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 
31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topies and sub-toples. Three 
thmes as many as In any other Bible 


| 32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


i to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 
ife, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such su 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, ete. 

33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tlonal Life, The Surrendered Life, ete. 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
read from the Bible tse! 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
in Chronological Order. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given In Three. 

37. Titles and Names of Christ; of the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

L. List of Judges of Israel and Jud: th given in’Chronolog- 
ical Order. 

41. List of the Notable Women of the Bible. 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Material. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

> Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

Harmony of the Gospels, citing references In different 

Garrel ls where events are given. 

48. . alendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, Illus- 
trated ch well-known paintings. 

 .. Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 


mn An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Chureb. 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
ervanged Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in fuil. 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

4. Chart Showing the Interlor Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 
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